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Wonderful way to feel ! 


You certainly can be on top of the world! 


Why not? Your car is paid for and your house is 
halfway there. You’re making pretty good money 
... the kids are healthy and happy . . . and your 
wife just bought a new outfit—shoes to chapeau! 


You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that—you’ve got a little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 


If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Automatic Saving 


Start saving right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 

One of the best ways. . . one of the safest, surest 
ways ...is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds through 
the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. Or, arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at 
your post office or bank. 

U.S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten years, 
$4 for every $3. And you can count on that! 


Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way 
to save! 


is Sure Saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Dass THINK THAT the editors have lost track of time 
because we put a fishing picture on this month’s cover. We know 
that more Kiwanians are thinking about hunting at this time of 
year, but the cover photograph is meant to illustrate 
an article of great interest to our readers in any season. We 
think the supervised fishing program for kids is one of the 
most worthwhile youth service projects ever described 
in The Kiwanis Magazine. The boy in this month’s cover is absorbed 
in untangling a backlash—he is not reading a comic book or 
loafing with a gang of 
potential hoodlums. His 
interest has been cap- 
tured by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of San Diego, 
California, which co- 
sponsored an _ angling 
program for kids. If you 
are interested in the 
welfare of America’s 
younger generation, 
youll want to read 
“Three Million Junior 
Anglers” on page 26. 
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a LADY WHO wrote this month’s lead article, “Teachers Don’t 
Want Money!” keeps busy with three different careers. 

First and foremost, Lucile Maxfield Bogue is a housewife with two 
daughters to bring up and an eight-room house to clean. Second, 
she is a teacher in the town of Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 

where she presides over a classroom filled with rambunctious first 
graders. And in her spare time, Mrs. Bogue is a writer—as 

you can plainly see on page 4. Most of our authors are men, because 
they seem better able to write the kind of articles that 

Kiwanians want to read, but Mrs. Bogue is an exception. 

The editors think Kiwanians everywhere will enjoy her significant 
article about the teacher shortage. 


J ALVIN KUGELMASS, better known as Joe, is one of our most 
productive writers. “One Union That Labors,” on page 8, is his 
latest article. Joe was drinking his coffee and scanning the 

morning paper one day when his eye struck an unusual 

ad. It told how Local 32B, Building and Service Employees’ Union, 
AFL, was engaged in various humanitarian activities for the 
benefit of union members and the community. As Joe pondered the 
union’s account of its good works, he began thinking that 
Kiwanians would be interested in learning about a labor union with 
a sense of social responsibility. So he sent us an 

air mail-special query: Would we be interested, and if so, what 
idea should the article bring out? We replied with a request that 
Joe ferret out facts about this unusual union. In search of 

the article, he spent several days at the union headquarters building, 
where Joe reports that “Officials were astounded to 

learn The Kiwanis Magazine was interested in their activities.” 
After he’d gathered the facts and had some time to think, 

Joe spent a day at the typewriter. Our reaction to Joe’s labor was 
a check which he admits spending in less time than it takes to 

say Local 32B. —C. W. K. 
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SAVES se wx 


.. . Error Control checks 
costly mistakes! 


COSTS rea 


has features of machines 
priced much higher! 


SERVICE. som. « 


EVER NEEDED. Mechanica! 


Governor protects works! 





ADDING MACHINE 


Compare features, price .. . Smith- 
Corona offers appearance and advan- 
tages for which you’d expect to pay 
dollars more. Exclusive Color-speed 
Keyboard protects you from error, 
quickens work. Error Control lets you 
correct individual column mistakes 
before adding. “Clear 
Signal” keeps you $10 50 
from including un- 72° 
wanted figures. These | Price for all states 
Smith-Corona extras [ie Sut jectcs 
add up to high value Liecee Tex exis 

at low cost. See your 
Smith-Corona dealer. 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASHIER 


A complete cash register 
plus adding machine serv- 
ices at lowest cost. 
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APPLETON KIWANIANS 
GO NATIONAL 


Offer Kaukauna Klub 
Cheese Gift Packs 


Benefit, Underprivileged 
Children 


It isn’t often a Kiwanis club has an 
opportunity to do its fellow club mem- 
bers a good turn and benefit its Under- 
privileged Children’s Project at the same 
time. 

Well, that’s just what the boys in Apple- 
ton are doing, for they obtained a special 
contract with the Kaukauna Dairy Co. to 
offer its famous gift packages at a very 
economical price to members and their 
friends. The entire proceeds go to the 
club’s project, and fellow Kiwanians get 
the benefit of the most attractive prices 
ever offered for the following gift assort- 
ments. 


KIWANIS ASSORTMENTS 


1 MERRY CHRISTMAS BOX: 

Six assorted—6 oz. links; 1—10 oz. Gouda; | Ib. 
Selected Aged Cheddar; 16—i oz. Kaukauna Klub 
Squares; two 1! oz. Camembert. Prepaid $4.95 

7 











y] FAMILY GROUP BOX: 
Five 6 oz. links (Hickory Smoked, American, Port 
Wine, Garlic, Appetizer); One 1! oz. Gouda; One 
2 Ib. Midget Longhorn. Prepaid $3.95 

e 


3 FATHER'S CHOICE BOX: 
Five 6 oz. links (Hickory Smoked, American, Appe- 
tizer, Garlic, Onion); 1 Ib. Selected Aged Cheddar, 

One 6 oz. Port Wine Jar. Prepaid $3.50 
= 
One 45 oz. Crock Kaukauna Klub 
A One 22 oz. Crock Kaukauna Klub 
B One {2 oz. Crock Kaukauna Klub 


Prepaid $2.65 
Prepaid $1.55 
Prepaid $1.10 


5 2% pound Selected Aged Cheddar = Prepaid $2.30 
J 


6 Six assorted Links in Blue Carton Prepaid $2.00 
. 

7 Four Assorted 6 oz. Links Prepaid $1.35 
a 

& One 2b. Red Waxed Midget Longhorn Prepaid $1.30 


The ape to substitute items of equal quality is 


reserved. 
TRIAL OFFER 
You can send for a trial order of one or 
all of the above assortments—for immedi- 
ate delivery. 
ATTENTION CLus SeEcrRETARIES: Send for 
complete brochures for your members 
picturing and describing the above Holi- 
day packages. 


APPLETON KIWANIS CLUB 


P. ©. Box 347 Appleton, Wisconsin 


Appleton Kiwanis Club 
Christmas Cheese Package Committee 
P. ©. Box 347, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Enclosed find @............... for which please send 


trial order of Pack Numbers 





ee brochures and order 
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| blanks for our members at our next luncheon. 
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NAME *: - 
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Medicine and Peace 

. . I hereby commend the magazine 
for publishing the following material: 
“Democratized Medicine,” and “Pattern 
for Peace.” 

These are positive contributions to 
two great groups of problems we face 
today. There has been too much damna- 
tion of socialized medicine, and too little 
of the facing of the problems that caused 
the raising of that issue. May we hope 
for more of the positive materials on 
this subject? There are other develop- 
ments that can be publicized also. 

“Pattern for Peace” is a good illustra- 
tion of the fact that people of diverse 
races, etc., can live together in peace 
and work together to make a better 
world instead of building hate and con- 
flict. Let’s have more on this subject. 

Arthur Mead, Kiwanian 
Gainesville, Florida 


Communist School Literature 

... Referring to letter of Herman Herst, 
Jr. in the September issue regarding 
communist literature in our schools. 

Kiwanian Herst admits Russia would 
destroy and keep from her children any 
literature advocating free enterprise and 
the American way of life lest her chil- 
dren become converts. 

Russian communists know neither 
truth nor honor, and any literature they 
would furnish our school children 
painting the virtues of communism 
would of necessity be a collection of 
skillfully worded lies for the simple rea- 
son that communism has no virtues. 

Russia has a ban on our truth, but 
Mr. Herst says we should not ban her 
lies. 

Communists are cunning. Their 
stooges clamor for “education,” “let the 
public hear both sides.” They love a 
radio program where a left-winger de- 
bates the merits of free enterprise and 
capitalism vs. planned economy (com- 
munism). The left-winger is fluent and 
primed with what it takes to mislead an 
innocent listener. He paints a picture 
of happiness and virtue where there is 
neither, but during the last eighteen 
years many have fallen for his line. 

On a coast to coast hook-up, let us 
assume that there are ten communists 
out of each thousand listeners. The pro- 
communist speaker has an audience of 
990 out of each 1000 from which to draw 
converts. The free enterprise speaker 
has an audience of ten, and they are al- 
ready immune to his arguments. He 
was a sucker not to have figured that 
out in advance. 

If I want my children to know about 
sin, I'll teach them myself and send 
them to Sunday school and church, 





rather than have them read literature 
put out by the Capone gang. Likewise I 
want them to know about communism; 
but I want it to be the truth, and from 
a 100 per cent American, not Joe Stalin. 

R. D. Sage, Kiwanian 

Winter Haven, Florida 


Public Power 
..-1 don’t believe I would publish such 
articles as “Public Power Is Your Busi- 
ness,” by the Secretary of Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman. 

It sounds like Stalin is dictating all 
of it. 

I can’t see where it possibly can do 
any good. He would run it like the Post 
Office is run—pay no tax, pay no part 
of upkeep and salaries and draw on tax- 
payers for excess loss. 

William Lemon, Kiwanian 
Clinton, Oklahoma 


...I am quite shocked to read a feature 
article on public power by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Oscar Chapman. Being a 
member of Kiwanis, which represents 
business-managed enterpises, and not in 
favor of socialization of industry which 
the article attempts to justify, I am giv- 
ing some facts that were overlooked. 

First of all, a kilowatt hour of electric 
power costs money to produce whether 
the federal government is the source or 
whether it is made under our tax-pay- 
ing, free enterprise system. However, 
there are two economic factors which 
enter into the cost of production which 
are generally overlooked whenever this 
issue is discussed. 

1. If federal power projects, such as 
TVA, paid the same per cent of revenue 
in taxes as private industry paid during 
1949, the net revenue of TVA, before in- 
terest, would have been wiped out. The 
same tax payment would have meant a 
loss after interest of $17,000,000 in the 
1949 income statement. 

2. A considerable portion of the con- 
struction cost of federal power is 
charged to various purposes such as 
flood control, irrigation, navigation and 
municipal water supply. Mr. Chapman 
tags electric power as “and for other 
purposes of public benefit.” The one 
thing that is cockeyed about this theory 
is that federal taxpayers in New Jersey 
pay their full share for electric power 
to the Tennessee Valley user. Mr. Chap- 
man states that the “electric power thus 
created is the property of the United 
States—belonging to all of the people.” 
What can New Jersey citizens do with 
their share of electric power from this 
social experiment which he says belongs 
to you and the rest of us? 

Records of TVA reveal that the elec- 

(See LeTTers page 53) 
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Published by Kiwanis International to pro- 
mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 
strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a non-profit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3168 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles regard- 
ing the activities and interests of the organ- 


ization, but responsibility is not assumed for 
the opinions of authors of other articles. 
Entered as second class matter January 13, 
1949, at the post office at Mount Morris, 
Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly at 404 N. Wesley Ave., 
Mount Morris, Illinois. Editorial and execu- 
tive offices, Kiwanis International, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
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bers at 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 
Advertising rates furnished on application. 
Copyright 1950, by Kiwanis International 
in United States and Canada. Member, 
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URING THE YEARS since the teacher 
D shortage has become acute, the 
country has been besieged by a fiood 
of propaganda in behalf of teachers. 
Well-meaning citizens who are thor- 
oughly alarmed by the dearth of 
teachers on the American scene, tell 
us in rousing terms from radio, press 
and platform that the teachers have 
quit teaching because they don’t get 
enough money. 

This is all nonsense! Of course 
teachers are poorly paid. They al- 
ways have been. I am a teacher. I 
know. My husband taught nearly 
twenty years, my mother taught over 
a span of forty years, and my grand- 
father was a “professor” most of his 
life. And not once during the past 
eighty years in this family has the 
wolf stopped sniffing around our 
front stoop. We’ve all been under- 
paid. 

But did Grandpa kick up a big 
ruckus and quit because he could 
get bigger pay at another job? Did 
Mamma lock the schoolhouse door 
and walk off the job because she 
figured the board wasn’t paying her 
what she was worth? Heavens, no! 
They went right on teaching at star- 
vation pay, and loving it. 

My husband is the only one to 
break the family tradition. He has 
quit teaching. And it was not because 
he felt underpaid, either. Ten years 
ago, when our first little girl was 
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born, he was making $900 a year. 
We lived on it, and he went to col- 
lege every summer besides. We had 
to count every penny, of course, but 
I had grown up that way, and 
thought nothing of it. 

Two years ago, when he quit 
teaching, he was making $2200. We 
felt almost rich. Money wasn’t 
bothering him. But other things were. 
His stomach, mostly. Emotional stress 
always went to his stomach and tied 
it in knots. In the summer he felt 
fine. But as soon as school started 
and he began coping with rebellious 
kids, and equally rebellious parents, 
his “school teacher’s ulcers” de- 
scended upon him again to torment 
him until school was out in the 
spring. 

He decided it wasn’t worth it. So 
now he sits back, carefree and ten 
years younger, and sympathizes with 
our friends who are still teaching and 
eating strained baby food. 

Today teachers are walking out of 
schoolrooms by the thousands, never 
to return. And money has nothing to 
do with it. Oh, of course they let you 
think so. Partly because they hate to 
admit the real reason. And partly 
because not even a teacher will turn 
down a proffered raise in pay. Do 
you know anyone who will? These 
present higher salaries are even 
bringing many retired teachers back 
into the profession. But the money is 


By LUCILE MAXFIELD BOGUE 


only a salve to soothe their aches. 
Lack of it is not the reason for thou- 
sands of teachers leaving the field. 

It is something deeper, and more 
far-reaching. It is the new and rather 
terrifying attitude of the modern 
child. His lack of respect for all 
forms of authority, his egotistic 
assurance that he has his “rights” 
and “doesn’t have to take anything 
off anybody,” least of all, his teacher. 
Coupled with this is the bold and 
daring spirit of getting by with all 
forms of improper conduct, from 
cheating in a history test, on down— 
or up—to grosser crimes. 


Ir isn’r the fault of the children 
themselves. It is due rather to the 
mistaken notions of parents who are 
trying to raise their children along 
“modern” lines. Don’t thwart their 
personalities, say the psychology 
books. Let them grow up free and 
independent. Don’t spank your chil- 
dren. You may dwarf their ego. Let 
them make their own decisions. Let 
them live as adults, in an adult 
world. 

Bosh! When a_ twelve-year-old 
boy murders his sixteen-year-old 
sister because he wasn’t going to 
have her “telling him to bring in the 
coal!” and a high school boy, in front 
of his classmates, curses and claws 
a teacher who has corrected him for 
some misdemeanor, and a pretty lit- 
tle bobby-soxer beats her mother to 
death with a hammer because she 
was not allowed to go with a certain 
boy—when all these things happen 
as a result of modern child training, 
then it’s time their egos had a little 
dwarfing! 

Children are not adults, and no 
amount of applied psychology can 
make them so. They lack the wisdom, 
the experience, and the emotional 
stability of an adult. It isn’t fair to 
the poor child to treat him like one. 
He needs years of guidance, with a 
firm hand on the reins, before he is 
able to take his place in the adult 


The love and respect of a classroom full of pupils has kept 


the modern child with his know-it-all attitude scorns 





his teachers, and is making many of them quit. 
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world. And it is cheating him of his 
proper inheritance in society not to 
give it to him. 

George Washington never scathed 
his mother with such- remarks as, 
“Oh, Mother, don’t be an old fogy! 
We don’t do that way any more! You 
have the lousiest ideas!” 

And the chances are pretty strong 
against Lincoln’s ever being tempted 
to get up in school and scratch and 
claw some teacher who reproved him 
in class. 

Yet, somehow, their personalities 
weren’t warped. Nothing in their 
strict childhood discipline impaired 
their initiative when the time came 
for them to use it. They were taught 
to respect authority. Not always to 
bow to it in blind obedience, but to 
respect it. They respected their par- 
ents, their teachers, their ministers, 
their country’s laws, and their own 
consciences. 

Today there are tens of thousands 
of children in the United States who 
hold nothing in reverence or re- 
spect—nothing. I feel sorry for a 
child who cannot “look up” to some- 
thing, or somebody. Instead, most of 
them “look down” on everything, 
feeling superior to everything—their 
parents, their teachers, and the laws 
of their own community. All of which 
develops into a little matter you may 
have heard of somewhere else— 
juvenile delinquency. 

Bob Leonard was one of those who 
was run out of the teaching profes- 
sion by our “modern youth.” He 
taught in the school where my hus- 





generations of teachers happy. despite pitifully low wages. But 





















band was superintendent. Fortyish, 
and although a trifle set in his ideas, 
he was, however, a very fine teacher. 
During the teacher-salary boom of 
recent years, he left us for a munifi- 
cent salary and excellent position in 
the schools of a large city on the 
West Coast. He stuck it out for one 
year. Then he quit. Quit teaching for 
good. 

“Tm through teaching,” he wrote 
us. “From what I’ve seen of the 
younger generation this year, I hope 
I never have to step back into the 
classroom again. They have no re- 
spect for God, man, or the devil! 
If this is what modern education has 
done for basically good children, ’'m 
sorry I’ve had anything to do with 
it! Back east, you know, a teacher 
is right about half the time. Out here 
a teacher is little more than the 
caricature of a policeman, a stuffed 
shirt trying futilely to keep order, 
and little else. A teacher is either 
‘nuts,’ or an ‘old fogy.’ Thank God 
I’m through!” 

Now are you beginning to see why 
teachers don’t want just money? Oh, 
they’ll accept it, of course. But that 
isn’t why they won’t teach. It’s 
because they are getting tired of 
working with children who resent 
authority, who delight in circum- 
venting law and order, and who feel 
it their inalienable privilege to stand 
up and “tell them off,” no matter who 
“them” may be. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
condemning all the young folks. 
Really, most of them are grand kids. 
I have two of my own, and I teach 
a whole room full of others who are 
tops. I love them all. But I'll wager 
that few of them were raised out of 
a psychology book. Our home town 
is a little, old-fashioned place where 
these “new-fangled notions” haven’t 
got much of a hold yet. And most of 
the kids are as sweet and unspoiled 
as ever. 

However, infiltration is beginning 
to become apparent even in the 
smaller towns. Our friend, Bill Grif- 
fith, was principal of the junior high 
in a neighboring town, had been for 
several years. He was too young to 
be old-fashioned. but he was cer- 
tainly not of the ultra-modern school 
of thought along educational lines. 
He didn’t believe that a little firm 
discipline dwarfed a child’s ego. 


A younc businessman moved to 
town, straight from the city and filled 
with big ideas of reforming the 
sleepy little place. He had a daughter 
in junior high, so in practically no 
time he got himself elected as presi- 


dent of the school board. He would 
modernize the schools! 

His daughter Janie was a perfect 
product of modern psychology. Her 
parents had studied all the best 
authorities on “child training,” and 
had therefore let her grow up as 
uninhibited as a savage. She had her 
good points, plenty of them. She was 
intelligent, attractive, popular, and 
with all the self-assurance of a 
Mussolini. But in school she was a 
problem child if there ever was one. 
She didn’t like spelling, so she didn’t 
study spelling. 

“Why be so narrow-minded?” she 
would scoff. lifting one supercilious 
eyebrow. “Why have just one way of 
spelling a word?” 

In fact, there wasn’t much in the 
curriculum that she did like. There- 
fore. she didn’t believe in taking her 
books home at night, and she did 








Lucile Maxfield Bogue, the au- 
thor, comes from a family that 
liked to teach because pupils 
liked their instructors. 


very little studying in school. Most 
of her school time was spent in writ- 
ing notes, making wisecracks in 
class, and in making herself a gen- 
eral nuisance. 

“Nuts!” was her favorite remark. 
“Why study when there are so many 
other things you can do?” 

Her system worked fairly well 
until time for semester tests. But 
leave it to Janie! She could cope with 
anything. The day of the tests, she 
persuaded three of her more con- 
ventional classmates to play hooky 
with her. They spent the day skiing! 

Poor Bill had endured about as 
much of Janie as he could take sit- 
ting down. He called the progressive 
young father to his office. and they 
had a long talk. Each was politely 
firm in his convictions. 

Bill said that if the schools were 
to operate for the purpose for which 
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they were intended, parents would 
have to cooperate in seeing that their 
children studied and attended classes 
regularly. The school board presi- 
dent insisted that if the teachers 
made the school enticing enough, 
children would be drawn to it as 
flies to a honey pot. Bill snorted 
silently. 

“Kids these days are pretty wise,” 
the father went on, with something 
of a show of pride in his voice. 
‘Janie probably knows what’s good 
for her better than you or I do. You 
have to hand it to these modern 
youngsters. She'll no doubt grow up 
to be a better citizen by using her 
own initiative than she would by 
being forced into a pattern of rigid 
regimentation. These kids are smart!” 

And on that happy note the meet- 
ing ended. 

A few days later, Bill received 
notice from the board of education 
that his contract would not be re- 
newed for another year! 

Now do you see why we are having 
fewer and fewer teachers? Bill’s case 
is not unusual. There are thousands 
of others like it all over the country. 

“Pa” is another example. He had 
been superintendent of schools in the 
midwestern town for twenty years, 
and had established a fine record. 
Being a strict disciplinarian, he had 
found some even at the beginning of 
his career who resented bowing to 
law and order. But bow they did, 
and he had a fine school. 

During the forties, the town began 
io grow. A naval hospital went in, 
bringing an influx of new blood and 
new ways. The children of these 
new people had “been around.” They 
felt affronted by the old-fashioned 
school where students were supposed 
to study and get good grades and 
come out when they were through 
with a healthy respect for authority, 
and with the realization that some- 
times one has to work, whether he 
wants to or not. 

“Pa” insisted that the newcomers 
behave as the native youngsters did. 
Things began to boil. It wasn’t long 
until a mass meeting was called to 
meet in the court house. Everything 
was bandied back and forth but rot- 
ten eggs and tear gas. The new- 
comers got up with harsh statements 
that “Pa” had punished their chil- 
dren unjustly, had restricted their 
privileges, and that he was nothing 
but an old fogy who should be re- 
moved from the school. “Pa’s” back- 
ers jumped up and began shouting 
denials. Someone even gained the 
floor long enough to accuse him of 
appropriating school funds for his 
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private use. This was_ instantly 
denied by those who knew better. 
In no time at all, the place was a 
madhouse. Mob spirit can touch 
even the most sedate citizens. 

At the school election that spring 
“Pa’s” enemies succeeded in getting 
their man on the board. However, 
when he learned the facts of the case, 
this man was surprised to find him- 
self one of “Pa’s” staunchest backers. 
The board refused to dismiss the 
superintendent. But few would want 
to go on serving in such a commu- 
nity where the students’ attitudes 
reflect the ridicule and criticism 
voiced by their parents. 

“Pa” resigned. Those who admired 
his fine work were sorry to see him 
go. But they didn’t blame him for 


going. 


Granppa and Mamma went on 
teaching for years, with the wolf 
scratching the paint off the door. 
And there was never any money to 
buy more paint. But they went right 
on teaching, because their pupils 
respected and admired them. And, 
most important of all, they had the 
cooperation of the parents, as well as 
the esteem of the entire community. 

In Grandpa’s day, teachers were 
called “professors,” and were as 
honored a part of every town as the 
“preacher.” A mother whose son 
became a professor was in seventh 
heaven. Her boy had reached the 
zenith of accomplishment! 

The nearest Grandpa ever came to 
the modern trend was the time he 
was almost lynched. He had begun 
teaching in a little college in Iowa 
when he came home from the Civil 
War. However, the lure of the West 
called him to accept a position as 
superintendent of schools in the 
roaring, fighting, shooting mining 
camp of Leadville, Colorado in 1880. 

The camp was tough, plenty tough. 
School was a novelty for many of 
the youngsters, whose parents had 
drifted from one mining camp to an- 
other, working little, drinking and 
gambling a lot, and trying to “strike 
it rich” with the least amount of 
effort. You can imagine what the 
students, many of them as large as 
the teacher, were like. 

Grandpa opened school the first 
day with a stove poker at his elbow. 
Some of the big fellows looked 
menacing, but as the weeks wore on 
and they discovered they couldn’t 
run him out as they had done his 
predecessors, they developed a gen- 
uine respect and affection for the 
young “professor” from back east. 
Grandpa was also a surveyor, and 


was often called upon to stake out 
some miner’s claim. In no time at 
all he was an accepted member of the 
rip-roaring city. 

Then one day little Biff Whitesall 
came home from school with his 
clothing torn and his body covered 
with bruises. When his parents 
questioned him, he claimed the pro- 
fessor had given him a licking. Be- 
fore you could say “gold dust and 
hard liquor,” the elder Whitesall had 
organized a lynching party and was 
pounding on Grandpa’s front door. 

The only thing that saved his neck 
was the fact that he had gone into the 
hills with a miner to survey a claim 
and could not be found. By the time 
he returned, little Biff tearfully ad- 
mitted the bruises had been acquired 
in a fight. 

That was the only trouble Grandpa 
ever had. 

Naturally, his two daughters fol- 
lowed him into the teaching pro- 
fession. It didn’t pay much, but no 
one ever thought of that. It was the 
highest calling a young lady could 
enter. In most communities a teach- 
er was practically held in reverence! 
Her clothes set the styles, and her 
manner of speech was considered 
perfection. She was loved and ad- 
mired. 

Mamma, as far as I know, had just 
one discipline problem in all her 
years of teaching. A big boy, taller 
than she, “sassed” her. Tiny as she 
was, with all her ninety-five pounds 
she gave that lad a trouncing with 
her riding quirt. 

“I’m going to tell my Ma on you!” 
he bellowed, setting out for home. 

In a short time he was back. His 
mother had given him another whip- 
ping when he got home and sent him 
back, with orders to obey the teach- 
er, or else! 

That boy soon worshipped the 
ground she walked on. At Christmas 
he gave her a beautiful glass and 
gold powder box, a heavy drain on 
the family pocketbook in that day. 
When she died forty years later he 
was a pallbearer at her funeral. 


America must wake up to the truth, 
and soon! With the present rate of 
increase in population, and with fill- 
ing the vacancies that normally occur 
through death, marriage and retire- 
ment, the National Education Asso- 
ciation says we will need 500,000 new 
teachers within the next five years. 
And how many will our colleges be 
turning out? Seventy-five thousand! 
Just about one-seventh of what we 
need! What will we do? Close the 
schools? THE END 















‘yo NEWSPAPER readers who have 

become accustomed to picturing 
a union leader as a heavy-jowled 
man who sits under a naked light 
bulb with a cigar clamped in his 
teeth, this story will come as a shock. 
For there is a union that fulfills what 
many people believe to be the pri- 
mary function of a union—that of 
membership welfare. This union 
proves, as we all know, that com- 
munity functions are not the monop- 
oly of the rich men, employers, 
philanthropists, nor even service 
clubs. 

This labor union has a big heart 
and spends all its money on its mem- 
bers. It endows scholarships for the 
children of its members. It has set 
up classes in citizenship for its mem- 
bers; film programs, an educational 
radio program, free bowling alleys, a 


Here is the story of a working 


man’s organization with a sense of 


social responsibility. one | 
union * 
that labors 


By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


counseling service on domestic and 
financial problems, a library, has 
contributed to churches and charities 
and, in short, concerned itself only 
with the primary functions of a 
union. 

Recently a group of twelve men 
from this union went uptown by sub- 
way to the campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In a pocket of one of them 
was a certified check for $80,000. 
They were ushered into the office of 
Dean Harry J. Carman. 

“We would like to endow sixteen 
scholarships for the best fitted sons 
and daughters of our members,” a 
spokesman for the group said. “Will 
Columbia help us set it up?” 

Columbia would, and also its sister 
institution, Barnard College, would. 
Each scholarship is worth $4800 and 
subsidizes tuition, fees, books and 


room and board for a full four-year 
term. 

And so it was that 32B, Building 
Service Employees’ International 
Union, AFL, went into partner- 
ship with one of the nation’s leading 
universities to erect scholarships for 
the sons and daughters of elevator 
operators, porters, handymen and 
elevator starters. A joint union- 
faculty committee on scholarships 
was established consisting of David 
Sullivan, president of Local 32B, and 
authorities from Columbia and Barn- 
ard. Out of 100 who applied this 
year, four were selected on the basis 
of scholarship and character. By 
1954 and thereafter, sixteen students 
will be attending Columbia and 
Barnard under the program. Sul- 
livan sees no reason why the fund 
should not be increased until perhaps 





creeds and from this, the union set 
up its own blood bank for its mem- 
bers. Currently, about 1000 pints 
a year are distributed free to mem- 
bers or their families who need it. 

Last year the union looked into its 
till, found about $20,000 that were 
doing no one any good, and con- 
tributed the entire amount to church 
and charitable groups. Following a 
drive put on by the union, the mem- 
bership poured out, in nickels, dimes 
and quarters, about $20,000 last year 
for the Red Cross and polio cam- 
paigns. 

At the handsome headquarters, off 
Fifth Avenue, a beautiful library has 
been installed complete with several 
dozen magazine subscriptions and 
about 3000 books which serve as a 
free lending library. Near the library 
are classrooms where courses are 







David Sullivan, seated, president of Local 32B, confers 

with Vice President Thomas Shortman in the union’s pleasant New York 
City headquarters. Union members often bring their family problems 

to the head office, where guidance is always available. 


fifty awards will be made eventually. 

Here is what University President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote to Sul- 
livan, in part: “We, of Columbia, 
are very much encouraged by this 
pioneering work your union is doing 
as part of your broad benefit plans 
for your membership.” 

Two years ago an appeal went out 
to the 38.000 members to contribute 
blood to little Rosina Robinson, 
seven, daughter of a member, a vic- 
tim of leukemia who needed monthly 
transfusions. The office was swamped 
with volunteers of all races and 


given on citizenship. In addition, 
classes cover trade unionism, collec- 
tive bargaining, responsibilities of a 
union member to his union, his em- 
ployer and himself, labor history and 
labor law. Most of the teachers 
come from the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions of Cornell University. The 
union sponsors a radio program that’s 
a solid newscast without any com- 
mercial. Instead, there is an ex- 
planation of how a good union should 
operate. 

Thomas G. Young, a Negro, who is 
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secretary of the union, has become a 
kind of guardian angel to the mem- 
bership. He and five assistants 
handle as many as fifty interviews 
a day with members who come seek- 
ing advice on unemployment insur- 
ance, compensation payments, dis- 
ability insurance, old age pensions, 
and public assistance. Wives, ac- 
companied by children, come to see 
Young to complain that husband is 
drinking and doesn’t bring home his 
pay. Husband is called in, put on 
the carpet and made to feel ashamed 
of himself. More difficult domestic 
cases are referred by Young to 
proper social service agencies or to a 
clergyman. 

The union—and this sounds like a 
law of diminishing returns—encour- 
ages its membership to take home 
study courses or to attend evening 


Above, a member enjoys the free bowling 
provided by the union, which rents an 
entire bowling alley for its members’ 
pleasure three nights in every week. 


classes and to get into higher-paying 
jobs. 

“Sure, we lose a member that 
way, Sullivan says. “But the pri- 
mary function of a union is to benefit 
its men, to help them. What do you 
think is the primary function of a 
union?” 

Then he went on to say: “Please 
give some thought to this point, one 
which I think is important. One big 
contribution of the union is that 
through its efforts to better condi- 
tions in the industry, jobs in the in- 
dustry have taken on a different and 
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Above, finalists in the $4800 Local 32B scholarship competition are 
shown with union officials. Annual awards are made to sons and daughters 
of union members so the youngsters will be able to go to college. 


a more American atmosphere. Today 
the elevator operator is not someone 
to be looked down on, to be pitied 
because of the type of work he does. 
We have tried to teach him that he 
performs a highly useful social func- 
tion. With improved conditions, the 
jobs became more desired and slowly 
became respectable positions of 
which the member did not have to be 
ashamed. 

“T think a sense of dignity in work 
is the American way and that, too, 
is a.primary function of a union.” 
Sullivan believes that this increased 
pride in the work has made for bet- 
ter work. This is echoed by big real 


estate operators who had always 
taken for granted huge turnovers in 
workers. Looking back to the period 
before the union was formed, the 
operators agree that such turnover 
was not only uneconomical, but pro- 
vided poor service for office building 
and apartment house tenants. 

Thirty-two B is one of the few 
unions in the nation that publishes 
an audited and certified financial 
statement. The local has been doing 
it for some ten years. 

Sullivan has this to say about it: 
“The old theory that employers 
would try to break a union if they 
knew union funds were at a low level 


Below, a representative of the New York State Board of Mediation 
lectures before a group of Local 32B’s business agents. This was one of 
a series of classes sponsored by the union for its members. 









































President Sullivan of Local 32B looks on while one union member 
smiles after giving a donation to the blood bank maintained for the benefit of 
union families. Service such as this builds esprit de corps. 


has been exploded long ago. We 
prefer to let our members know just 
how much money we have and where 
that money is going. We're not 
worried about employers. We don’t 
regard them as enemies, you know. 
We think of them as co-operators.” 

This fresh and startling view of 
capital by labor has let 32B in for 
some hard knocks and jeers from the 
leftist press, but, interestingly, 32B 
hasn’t had much Red trouble either 
in its ranks or its officialdom. “If 
there was something wrong with our 
contracts, if we sold out our mem- 
bers, you can be sure we'd have the 
Reds snuffling about. They scent 
trouble immediately. The thing to 
do is not to give them a chance but 
to operate democratically. That’s a 
better way than flag-waving. 

“T think the democratic way can 
always beat the Reds hands down. 
It seems to me that when there’s a 
failure in the democratic process, 
that’s when the Reds are trium- 
phant,” the union head says. 

In an era of forgotten men, in 
1934, building service workers were 
among the most disremembered. 
They gathered into Local 32B and 
went out to get what they considered 
justice for themselves in order to get 
out of what they termed an “eco- 
nomic jungle.” 

What has happened since is a 
lesson to those who refuse to believe 
that there are abuses in the United 
States and that there are economic 
jungles. It is an answer to the com- 
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munists, and it is a torch to those 
who believe in the democratic way of 
bettering conditions which cannot be 
waved aside just by saying they don’t 
exist. 

In 1938, when the union won an 
anti-discrimination clause in its con- 
tracts and in collective bargaining 
agreements, membership soared for 
the obvious reason that many per- 
sons in the building service field are 
Negroes, Filipinos and Porto Ricans. 
Today, the big real estate owner is 
an educated American, and he, too, 
was educated by the union to believe 
in non-discriminatory practices. The 
white elevator operator was taught 
by the union that if a Negro is paid 
less than he is, then his wage is less, 
too. The economic factor of dis- 
crimination was hammered home 
consistently by the union. 

In 1934 an _ elevator operator 
worked an eighty-four-hour week— 
twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week. “Not quite as bad as England 
in the eighteenth century, but al- 
most,” Sullivan says smilingly. To- 
day they work perhaps forty-eight 
hours a week and wages have gone 
up as much as 400 per cent. The 
union is not foolhardy enough to 
claim credit for all the wage in- 
creases, but rightly it does point out 
that it has lifted the wage scales so 
that a family man can earn a civilized 
living for his family and himself. 

Time was when a union headquar- 
ters looked like the loft of a political 
machine’s office in a small city. 





Thirty-two B’s office is a friendly 
place where the men come to play at 
the free bowling alleys, to borrow a 
book, attend classes, or simply to pay 
their dues and enjoy a friendly chat 
with any of the officers. Dues are 
nominal, two dollars a month, and, 
interestingly enough, the officials, 
unlike some in other unions, don’t 
have swollen paychecks of their own. 
Far from it. They earn no more than 
minor executives do at perhaps the 
YMCA or the Red Cross. 

How did all this come about? No 
official will take the responsibility of 
saying. Even the publicity director, 
who occupationally would be tempted 
to beat a drum for the union and put 
in a good word for its officials, is 
modest. Tom Donahue, the press 
agent, echoes Sullivan: “What do 
you think is the future primary 
function of all unions?” he asks. He 
just put the emphasis on the sentence 
elsewhere, but the declarative ques- 
tion was the same. 

Now and then, the union permits 
itself a brag in the press by taking 
paid advertising space to tell about 
itself. The ads, written in a very 
informal manner, say: “If you want 
any information about our union or 
if you’d like to see our building, 
please let us know.” The message is 
not addressed to members but to the 
public. 

“Sure we can get publicity in the 
normal way simply because of our 
community activities,” Donahue says. 
“But we take that paid space because 
we'd like the public to know that the 
elevator man belongs to a solid group 
and that he, too, is a member of the 
community and contributes his share 
to community functions. In our ads 
we tell about some of our union’s 
activities both to educate the public 
so that it has a new view of the 
elevator operator and to show that 
not all unions are rackets as so many 
people believe. 

“Our union is a social service or- 
ganization, as much interested in 
community development and im- 
provement, as much concerned with 
the underprivileged, as any group I 
can think of offhand,” he says 
earnestly. 

“We want to continue to make 
progress for our members, and we do 
it in two ways. One is by trying to 
better their conditions and their 
prospects and that of their children. 
The other is by making them feel 
that they are part of the community 
and not second-class citizens because 
of the kind of work they do. 

“Well, what do you think is the 
primary function of a union?” THE END 
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Dope addiction will continue toe 


threaten our teen-agers until civic 


leaders recognize the danger. 


RUG ADDICTION will always be 

with us—and we can expect 
that certain types of weak or un- 
scrupulous people will fall into the 
habitual use of drugs no matter what 
society does to prevent them, But 
current trends in drug addiction 
show two facts that should alert and 
alarm us. The first is that more 
young people are turning to drugs 
and the second is that the total num- 
ber of drug addicts is increasing at 
a great rate. 

It was common for “derelicts” to 
take to drugs toward the end of an 
unsavory career of crime and im- 
morality—now most addicts start 
using dope in their late teens and 
early twenties. The stupor of drugs 
was resorted to mainly in years past 
to dull the uncomfortable decline of 
a wasted or vicious life—and society 
wasn’t too concerned. But today 
youngsters are acquiring the habit 
merely out of curiosity or for a 
thrill, ruining their lives before they 
have been able to begin to live them. 

Walter R. Creighton, chief of Cali- 
fornia’s State Division of Narcotic 
Enforcement, has estimated the num- 
ber of narcotic addicts in the state 
as between 25,000 and 30,000; over 
half of these are “criminal” addicts. 
“The illicit sale and use of narcotics 
in the State of California has mush- 








































roomed so alarmingly in the years 
since the war’s end that complete 
control is almost out of the question 
with our present budget and over- 
worked staff,” Mr. Creighton ex- 
plains. As a result, thousands of 
draft-age youths and young women, 
vitally needed for defense work, are 
unfit for service! 

Unfortunately, public apathy 
stands in the way of an organized 
cleanup—even on a_ neighborhood 
basis. Most communities prefer to 
look the other way, like the city 
which has been called “the drug 
supply depot for the entire Mid- 
dlewest.” Information from many 
sources indicates that the situation 
in that community is very bad, but 
inquiries as to what is being done 
ahout it were referred by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to half 
a dozen other agencies, none of 
which had anything to say. The 
police department was “not inter- 
ested in making a statement.”’ There 
is no federal agent in this city and, 
for reasons of security, they do not 
release specific information for pub- 
lication anyway. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
is primarily interested in the appre- 
hension of big time operators, inter- 
national traffickers. It also super- 
vises the legal distribution of drugs 
to physicians, etc. The small time 
peddler is usually a local police 
problem. 

The drug addict is on his own, 
since addiction itself is not a federal 
offense. As far as I have been able 
to find out, the Kentucky “Blue- 
grass Law” is the only state law car- 
rying a jail sentence for drug addic- 
tion—and this is always probated if 
the addict goes into the Lexington 
hospital for treatment. It was set up 
specifically for this purpose. 

Inquiries in a dozen major cities 
as to what was being done for teen- , 


Churches must lead youngsters along paths that do not cross dope. 


age addicts, or addicts of any age, 
for that matter, brought such re- 
sponses as: “No problem here”... 
“Everything under control” 
“Seems to be some increase, but 
nothing being done ... . no facili- 
ee ag 

After a year of research which 
included (besides intensive study 
of all available literature on the 
subject) personal interviews with: 
dozens of drug addicts from all over 
the United States; the authorities 
at Lexington and elsewhere; federal 


agents speaking off the record; police 


detectives; and just plain citizens 
who knew something was going on in 
the apartment across the hall, but 
were afraid to do anything about it 
. .. I know that I am not alone in 
feeling that we have a terrific prob- 
lem on our hands—in spite of what 
some public officials say. 

It is getting bigger every day. It 
will keep right on growing just as 
long as parents, teachers, doctors, 
policemen, judges and our public 
officials behave like so many os- 
triches! 

Last February Deputy Commis- 
sioner G. W. Cunningham of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics told a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
that “Chicago outranked New York 
City, New Orleans, Detroit, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles — the 
other hot-spot junk cities—in turn- 
ing teen-agers into dope users.” 
Chicago newspapers reported that 
when Mayor Martin Kennelly pro- 
tested that Chicago was no worse 
than the others, U.S. Commissioner 
H. J. Anslinger pacified him with the 
remark that “Senate investigators 
were always trying to get into the 
act.” 

But there is real cause for alarm, 
not only because of what is happen- 
ing but what will happen if com- 
munist China is able to carry out 


The evils of dope should be taught in the schools. 
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its plan for increasing the menace 
of narcotics. The United Nations’ 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
report said: “In the Chinese civil 
wars, traffic in opium was a means 
of financing military operations; 
later, the Japanese used opium for 
the same purposes. . . . Prior to the 
close of World War II, drugs were 
used by Japan as an implement of 
warfare to weaken an enemy... .” 

According to the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics, there is a tremendous 
stockpile of 100 tons of outlaw opium, 
worth $160,000,000, stored away in 
communist China, waiting to be put 
into the hands of American dope 
peddlers. Such transactions are pos- 
sible because our federal agents are 
handicapped by limited personnel 
and niggardly government appropri- 
ations. 

Subversive elements in our popu- 
lation are undoubtedly responsible 
for some of the increase in drug 
traffic at the present time, Army 
officials say. Certainly all those en- 
gaged in illegal narcotics trading— 
whether foreign agents or greedy 
racketeers — are systematically im- 
pairing our national efficiency. 

Drug addicts are not only useless, 
they are financial liabilities. Most of 
them have to steal from forty to 
seventy dollars’ worth of goods each 
day to pay for their drugs. Success- 
ful treatment for their condition re- 
quires from four to six months in a 
federal hospital. This is costly for the 
taxpayer; but, from a strictly eco- 
nomic standpoint, authorities agree 
that it is cheaper to treat addicts than 
to support their crimes for the rest 
of their lives. 

From the humanitarian point of 
view, our neglect of these unfor- 
tunate sick people—indeed, our pun- 
ishment of them—is barbaric. 

Because the situation is rapidly 
getting out of hand, it is time we 


Parental guidance now must warn against narcotics. 
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considered active prevention—which 
brings us to the causes of drug ad- 
diction. 

Why does anyone take drugs? The 
answer to this question has been 
sought for centuries and still re- 
mains unanswered. The best that 
addicts can offer is a list of super- 
ficial reasons or rationalizations, the 
favorite being “association with 
users and curiosity.” Next excuse, 
in order of frequency, is the use of 
drugs for relief of mental or physi- 
cal distress. Very few scientific in- 
vestigators can offer anything better, 
although a good many have tried. 

Some insight into the problem of 
teen-age addiction was gained in a 
talk with Dr. Michael J. Pescor, a 
nationally known psychiatrist who 
specializes in the treatment of 
drug addicts. He told me that the 
reason drug addiction seems to be 
a greater potential danger to youth- 
ful individuals than to older persons 
is that youth characteristically seeks 
adventure, excitement—anything but 
settling down to the humdrum busi- 
ness of making a living. 

“Drugs offer new thrills and an es- 
cape from uninteresting reality,’ Dr. 
Pescor said. “They act as a balance 
for those unfortunate individuals 
who, after they are cut adrift from 
parental protection, are unable to 
decide upon a career or carve a niche 
for themselves in the social structure. 
This state of indecision and dissatis- 
faction is bound to be reflected in 
emotional upsets which are relieved, 
at least temporarily, by alcohol or 
drugs.” 

In his study of the clinical records 
of addicts hospitalized at Lexington, 
Dr. Pescor found that the majority 
of patients had religious training in 
childhood, but gave up church at- 
tendance as they grew older. 

“They substituted a material opi- 
ate for the spiritual solace of reli- 
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gion,” he pointed out. “If the situa- 
tion can be reversed, then religion 
has a definite place as a therapeutic 
approach to drug addiction.” 

I found out that this theory was 
being given a practical application 
when I attended an Addicts Anony- 
mous meeting at the hospital. This 
newly-formed organization is affili- 
ated with the Frankfort, Kentucky 
chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and it operates on the same prin- 
ciple: moral strength through mu- 
tual discussion and a reliance upon a 
Power beyond mere human power. 
It is hoped that all AA groups will 
make a practice of accepting ex-ad- 
dicts, for in the few cases in which 
they have, the former addicts have 
been able to stay off drugs. 

Parents can do a lot to prevent 
their youngsters from resorting to 
drugs in later life if they train them 
to endure a reasonable amount of 
discomfort in childhood, Dr. J. D. 
Reichard, an eminent authority on 
drug addiction, writes in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry. However, 
he points out that every personality 
has its breaking point, so it is prob- 
able that anyone can become ad- 
dicted if discomfort (mental, physi- 
cal or environmental) becomes in- 
tolerable. 

Since drug addiction in general is 
fundamentally a mental health prob- 
lem, the authorities say that preven- 
tion depends upon detection and 
treatment of the addiction-prone 
personality. This means, for parents, 
simply paying more attention to their 
children’s problems; when this is not 
enough, professional advice should 
be sought. Easier said than done, I 
know, in this day of overcrowded 
mental hygiene clinics and critical 
shortages of psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists; but more and more doc- 
tors, clergymen and social workers 

(See YOUR KIDS OR MINE page 43) 
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Many problems 


that arise from lack of 
identification might 

be solved more easily if all 
citizens had government 
issued cards showing 


name, age and next of kin. 


NE DAY as Police Officer P. O. 

McPhail of Denver, Colorado 
sat in the restaurant booth of a little 
Texas border town, he saw a Mex- 
ican pass the window. The man was 
soaking wet, and Mr. McPhail in- 
stantly recognized him as an inveter- 
ate “wet-back,” the name given 
those who make their illegal entry 
into the United States by swimming 
across the Rio Grande River. Officer 
McPhail had just returned from de- 
porting a group of aliens to Mexico, 
and for one of them, a Jose Garcia, it 
had been his fifth offense. The frus- 
tration of doing repeatedly what was 
costing the United States great sums 
of money set Officer McPhail to 
thinking deeply upon how this situa- 
tion could be remedied. 

After years of studying, he finally 
evolved a plan that not only would 
remedy the illegal entry condition 
but would also eliminate foreign 
agents, apprehend wanted criminals, 
keep down the use of aliases, de- 
crease crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, identify helpless amnesia 
victims and establish the identity of 
unknown corpses. 

The McPhail plan would call for 
the federal law requiring each citizen 
of the United States, upon reaching 
the age of eighteen years, to possess 
and carry a government certified 
citizenship identification card. This 
would bear his full name and ad- 
dress, description, photograph and 
signature on one side. On the other 
would be a thumb print and name of 
next of kin. The card would be en- 
closed in a tamper-proof, fireproof, 
waterproof, transparent holder which 
would be government sealed. The 
duplicate of this card would be filed 
in Washington, with the difference 
that full fingerprints would be in the 
files. Persons entering the country 
legally and awaiting naturalization 
would be given a special permit 
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identity card, bearing a date of ex- 
piration. 

In addition to this, the plan would 
call for a federal law prohibiting an 
employer from hiring any person not 
having a citizens’ identification card. 

The McPhail plan has many bene- 
fits. One of particular interest to 
travelers is that anywhere in the 
world that a citizen of the United 
States might go, upon presentation of 
this citizenship card our federal gov- 
ernment would be introducing and 
positively identifying him to any 
individual, bank, business house, firm 
or corporation. Think of the time 
and energy saved! 

A citizen would have only one 
card, because he would have had to 
produce his birth certificate, natural- 
ization papers or records proving 
citizenship in order to get that. 
Therefore, the McPhail plan would 
eliminate all aliases. 

Because they would have to obtain 
a government identification card to 
retain their position, any criminals 
or escaped convicts employed under 
an alias would be apprehended by 
the law. In applying for this card, 
they would be exposed. It would, 
of course, be illegal for an employer 
to give employment to anyone who 
did not carry a government certified 
citizenship card. 

Anyone found guilty and convicted 
on any criminal charge would have 
his citizenship card taken from him 
until he had served his sentence. 
Therefore, what inducement would 
there be for a convict to escape? 

Few people are aware of the fact 
that thousands of innocent citizens in 
the United States are arrested an- 
nually and held until further iden- 
tification because they answer the 
descriptions of some wanted crim- 
inals. A citizen’s identification card 
would eliminate these false arrests. 

A protection for parents would be 
the assurance that their children 
could not buy liquor, run away and 
get married, join the Army or Navy 
or make application for any contract 
without their parents’ consent. Be- 
cause juveniles could not obtain 
their card until they reached the age 
of eighteen, they could make no false 
statements. 

And that, too, would apply to 
adults who would try to stuff the 
ballot box. It just couldn’t be done. 
Each person would have to produce 
his or her card at the polls when 
voting. Because this card would 
show the correct name and address, 
no one could register and vote in 
any precinct but his own. 

About the greatest benefit of all 


offered by the McPhail plan is the 
one of identifying amnesia victims 
and the unknown dead. Two months 
after the Texas City disaster, sixty- 
three remaining unidentified dead 
were committed to the earth in a 
trench-like grave. As the gray 
caskets were carried from hearses 
between two lines of honor guards, 
sobs broke out from the more than 
2000 who attended the services. 
Many a face reflected a heartbreak- 
ing question: “Is my husband, wife 
or child in one of these caskets?” 

Texas City, the Atlanta hotel fire 
and scores of other catastrophes 
have brought home the need for 
positive self-identification. Even 
though a body was found nude, 
stripped of all manufactured iden- 
tification, it could still be identified. 

Upon finding a body in this coun- 
try, we would have cause to believe 
that he was an American citizen or a 
legal entrant. Otherwise, he could 
not have existed. His fingerprints 
would then be taken and sent to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation at 
Washington. Within ten minutes 
after receiving the fingerprints, this 
bureau could wire back all informa- 
tion such as name, residence and 
nearest of kin. Within twenty-four 
hours, anywhere in the United 
States, this information would be re- 
ceived. Thus this body would not 
be buried in a potter’s field, nor 
would relatives be obliged to wait for 
seven years to collect insurance be- 
fore any court would declare the 
missing person dead. 

Identification fingerprinting is not 
a job for criminal law enforcement 
agencies nor private organizations. 
Obviously it is too great an under- 
taking to be tackled haphazardly. It 
should be undertaken by the govern- 
ment through an agency for that sole 
purpose. We already have the basis 
for such an agency in the voluntary 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
where millions of citizens have 
placed their fingerprints when con- 
vinced these files had nothing to do 
with the criminal files and were 
never to be used for anything but 
identification. 

The McPhail plan has received the 
support of national organizations, 
law enforcement officers, newspaper 
editors and United States congress- 
men, and was introduced as a bill 
before Congress in December of 
1941. Senator Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado carried the bill to the 
Judiciary Committee. But this is as 
far as it went. It never reached the 
floor. 

It ought to be revived. THE END 
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PPNHE PRODUCTIVE might of American 

poor eae is pledged to supply the 
full needs of the United States and 
the nations allied with us in the 
effort to preserve freedom. 

This is no idle pledge. It is backed 
by a productive power that is far 
greater than at any time in our coun- 
try’s history. It is a power that has 
grown by at least fifty per cent in 
the last decade. It is a power that is 
now turning out sixty-odd per cent 
more goods than were being pro- 
duced ten years ago, and doing it 
without drawing on its full capacity 
or all of the available manpower. 

It is no accident that America’s 
present productive might is better 
prepared than ever before to do 
whatever job lies ahead, and to do it 
while continuing to maintain our 
civilian economy upon a very high 
standard. Our present strength was 
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achieved by tremendous private in- 
vestment in new plants, in modern- 
ization and improvement of old 
plants, especially during the four and 
a half years since V-J Day. Our 
present strength is a glowing tribute 
to industry’s faith in America’s 
economic future. 

Since mid-1945, about $100,000,- 
000,000 have been added to the 
nation’s total corporate investment— 
$35,000,000,000 of it for new manu- 
facturing plants and equipment that 
enable us to produce so much more 
with fewer employees than we had at 
our peak war production period. 

To man our production facilities 
are well-trained, experienced work- 
ers, an abundance of highly com- 
petent engineers, chemists and other 
scientific personnel, all of whom can 
be shifted, with a minimum of delay 
and dislocation, from civilian to de- 





fense production in whatever degree 
required. 

In all, this country has close to 
61,500,000 persons gainfully em- 
ployed, with more available if 
needed. Our untapped reservoir in- 
cludes students who could take part- 
time employment, housewives who 
have dropped out of the work force, 
retired and over-age employees and 
some of the handicapped who are not 
now employed, but all of whom have 
great experience and skill. 

As of May of this year, 14,300,000 
working in manufacturing were put- 
ting in an average of 39.2 hours a 
week, yet turning out sixty per cent- 
plus goods above 1940 figures. Dur- 
ing the peak of our war production 
in 1944, the average work week had 
45.2 hours for 17,400,000 workers. 
Many of our plants are now working 
only forty hours a week out of a 
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potential of 168 hours around the 
clock if necessary. 

Thus we can show convincing 
proof that our vast modernization 
program in industry has made for 
better utilization of manpower, and 
therefore, only an additional five per 
cent of our present labor force would 
be needed to bring factory man- 
power to the World War II peak. 

Another vital factor in America’s 
preparedness to meet whatever is 
demanded is the fact that in addition 
to investments by private business 
we have available more than 100 
government-owned plants, main- 
tained from World War II, making 
it unnecessary to use manpower and 
materials for new plant construction 
on anything like the scale during the 
last war. Thus more concentration 
can be placed on production for de- 
fense and for our civilian economy 
and for our allies. 

Never before in our history has 
industrial management better dem- 
onstrated its understanding of na- 
tional problems, as well as ability to 
out-perform the world, than in the 
present situation. 

Even as President Truman was 
calling upon the nation to unite for 
the preservation of freedom, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Industrial Mobilization Com- 
mittee was meeting in New York to 
work out ways and means of better- 
ing our output and husbanding our 
supplies and materials. 

This group of outstanding indus- 
trialists and businessmen from every 
essential industry and every section 
of the country, volunteering their 
invaluable services at their own 
expense, is the liaison between gov- 
ernment and industry in planning 


Never in America’s 
history has our productive 
potential been 

so great in a period of 
erisis. But selfishness 


and unnecessary controls ean 


sabotage our superiority. 


By CLAUDE A. PUTNAM 


President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 
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the swift quantity production of 
whatever is needed to meet the com- 
munist military threat. 

It would be impossible to assemble 
a group better informed or more 
able to exercise allocations and 
priorities if and when controls be- 
come necessary in the public in- 
terest. This group is agreed that 
there is greater need at present for 
determination rather than controls— 
determination to hold prices in line 
and prevent inflation; to bar chisel- 
ling opportunism; to oppose scare- 
buying and hoarding which merely 
create artificial shortages; to fight 
black and “gray” marketeering, and 
to battle profiteering. 

Industry knows well that the 
chiselling opportunist who adds to 
his selling price a single penny which 
cannot be justified by an unavoid- 
able increase in production costs is 
bartering away our freedom. For 
that reason an overwhelming major- 
ity of the managers of industry are 
determined to resist every tempta- 
tion toward policies which invite 
disaster at home even if we win 
victory abroad. 

Leaders of essential industry as- 
sure me that supplies, as well as 
productive capacity, are ample to 
meet the present emergency. 

Particularly is this true in regard 
to food supplies. Morris Sayre, pres- 
ident of the Corn Products Refining 
Company and a former president of 
the association I now head, says 
Americans will have plenty of meat 
and canned goods; that our wheat 
and corn bins are filled to overflow- 
ing, with another big corn crop com- 
ing up. 

Dairy products, eggs, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and bread are among 
the other plentifuls, Mr. Sayre tells 
me, adding that production can be 
increased substantially by both 
farmers and processors to fill both 
our American pantries and the needs 
of our military forces. 

An expert on textiles, Donald 
Comer, chairman of the board of 
Avondale Mills in Alabama, reports 
that men’s and women’s clothing, 
including shirts and dresses, will be 
plentiful. From Charles J. Stilwell, 
president of the Warner & Swasey 
Company in Cleveland, comes the 
heartening report that the vital 
machine tool industry, which makes 
the tools necessary to cut, drill, bore 
and shape the parts that go into 
rifles, tanks and battleships, can meet 
twice the present defense and civilian 
demand. 

Our ability to generate electric 
power is one-third greater than 





when we entered World War I, 
according to Louis V. Sutton, presi- 
dent of the Carolina Power and Light 
Company of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
who adds that by 1953 we will have 
seventy-five per cent more generat- 
ing capacity than we had on V-J 
Day. 

The electrical machinery industry 
is ready for action in any emergency, 
is the assurance from Gwilym A. 
Price, president of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. The limited 
war production now going on, he 
says, will permit Americans ‘to con- 
tinue to buy everything they need in 
the way of home appliances from the 
annual output of 6,000,000 refriger- 
ators, 11,000,000 radios and 7,000,000 
television sets. A cut-back on these 
items may become necessary if the 
full production facilities of the in- 
dustry are required for military pro- 
duction, but, he adds, no one will 
have to do without essentials. 

The rubber industry is in better 
shape than ever before to produce 
what our country needs for defense 
as well as for civilian purposes, ac- 
cording to Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., 
president of the US Rubber Com- 
pany. Mr. Humphreys cites the 
ample supply and productive capac- 
ity in synthetic rubber available if 
natural rubber supplies dwindle. 

As for petroleum products, the re- 
ports of Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), are reassuring. Dr. Wil- 
son says that for the immediate fu- 
ture our oil companies can supply 
all military requirements and meet 
all civilian needs on the usual scale, 
and that there is no need for ration- 
ing even if military demand expands 
substantially from present levels. 

Steel can hardly be a stumbling 
block to America’s mobilization ef- 
forts, according to what Clarence B. 
Randall, president of the Inland Steel 
Company of Chicago, tells me. The 
steel industry, he says, has built as 
much new steel capacity since 1940 
as existed in all of Germany when 
the war began. 

Against the forces of communism 
which are trying to wipe out human 
dignity and individual enterprise, we 
have the necessary weapons—our 
faith in all that our country stands 
for; and our knowledge that we can 
out-build and out-produce any other 
nation on the face of the world. Un- 
less we are handicapped by the red 
tape of unnecessary controls and are 
thrown off balance by a wave of 
hysteria-induced panic buying and 
hoarding, we are in a commanding 
position. THE END 


















F YOU ATTENDED a meeting of the 

board of directors of the Ingle- 
wood, California Chamber of Com- 
merce, you would see a new experi- 
ment in civic affairs. President 
Walter B. Stoner would introduce 
you to two clean-cut, intelligent 
teen-agers who are bona fide mem- 
bers of the board. They are Lota 
Gay Hodge and Doyle Stansel, rep- 
resentatives of Inglewood High 
School and probably the youngest 
members of a Chamber of Commerce 
board of directors in the United 
States. Both are seventeen. 

The students reciprocate the honor. 
Members of the Chamber have been 
invited to attend the meetings of the 
high school’s’ student governing 
bodies and learn their problems. 

Businessmen find that the students 
are not harebrained kids but intel- 
ligent young citizens. They are eager 
and anxious to do their part in civic 
improvements. 

Students find that the businessmen 
are not old fogies but likable fellows 
when you get to know them. 

The experiment started with a 
dirty park. Near Inglewood High is 
a tract of grassy land where the stu- 
dents were in the habit of eating 
their lunch. After the lunch hour 
the park was left strewn with sand- 
wich wrappers and bits of uneaten 
food. Inglewood, which is an up- 
and-coming community on the out- 
skirts of Los Angeles, found it im- 
possible to keep the area clean. 
Citizens were complaining that the 
park was an eyesore. Members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, inter- 
ested in promoting the city, found it 
doubly so. Warnings seemed to have 
no effect. 

Someone on the board of directors 


By ROBERT J. SMITH 





Since many community problems involve the 


boys and girls, why not give representatives of the 








teen-age groups a place in solving them? 


On the board at seventeen 


—no one seems to know who—won- 
dered why they didn’t invite a couple 
of students down to a board meeting. 
The idea was that if the students 
knew what the Chamber was trying 
to do they would be more willing to 
help. The invitation was duly ex- 
tended, and the next meeting found 
Lota Gay and Doyle present. Doyle 
represented the student council, and 
Lota Gay, the house of representa- 
tives. These two bodies of students 
are charged with a good share of 
governing the high school. 

The students were made active 
members of the board of directors. 
They do not have a vote, but that 
does not mean that they are mute 
figureheads. Both take their share 
in all discussions, and the elders 
listen with attention to what they 
have to say. 

The whole problem of the dirty 
park was discussed, with Doyle and 
Lota Gay presenting the students’ 
views. Here for the first time the 
students found themselves really on 
the inside of civic affairs. Cham- 
ber members explained what they 
were trying to do and how they 
hoped to do it. They took the stu- 
dents into their confidence, made 
them a part of the board, then 
dumped the problem right into their 
laps for the students to solve. 

The two reported to their respec- 
tive organizations in the high school, 
and it was decided that something 
be done about the dirty park. The 
council issued a warning to the effect 
that the area would be off limits if it 
were found dirty again. 

It would be nice to report that the 
area was kept in an impeccable con- 
dition thereafter. But it wasn’t. 
Lunch wrappings continued to cover 


the grounds. Not given to idle warn- 
ings, the student council itself voted 
the park off limits for the rest of the 
semester. This order was obeyed, 
and the area is clean. This semester 
the park will be open again, and it 
will be the students’ responsibility to 
keep it clean. 

An interesting fact presents itself. 
Since the students disciplined them- 
selves, the problem is working out 
fine. If the same edict had been 
handed them from an outside source, 
there would be considerable animos- 
ity over the matter. As it is, the job 
gets done and the students find them- 
selves proud to be able to do it. 
Considerable good will and under- 
standing have been generated be- 
tween the teen-agers and the city 
fathers. 

Doyle and Lota Gay attend all the 
meetings and report on city activities 
to the other high school students. 
The students think the idea is 
“swell.” 

As Doyle puts it, “At the meetings 
we attend, everything is discussed— 
not only matters pertaining to the 
students and the high school but 
proposed improvements, roads and 
freeways, airports, publicity and 
many other things. We know what 
is being done in Inglewood and why 
it is done. We report the inside 
information to the high school and 
all the students get interested in civic 
affairs. After all, Inglewood is our 
town, too.” 

The experiment is paying divi- 
dends in increased understanding 
between two groups that previously 
hadn’t much in common. It looks as 
if both sides have taken advantage 
of that old adage, “If you can’t lick 
them, join them.” THE END 
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Thousands of Americans are 


fighting international communism 


by writing letters to people 


in other countries, 


By MARK JONAS 


N 1948 THE Italian people were con- 

fused and wretched in the wake 
of a war which had destroyed their 
cities and wounded their national 
pride. Communism had won many 
converts by heaping abuse on the 
Anglo-American coalition that con- 
quered the Latin peninsula. And 
before the national elections, it 
looked as if the Italian people might 
vote themselves into the Russian 
orbit. 

“Miserable, money-grabbing capi- 
talists,” screamed the Italian Reds. 
“The Yankee imperialists want to 
make war again. They want to turn 
Italy into an American colony. But 
we want peace. We will give you 
land and security!” 

Across the Atlantic, Americans of 
Italian descent watched anxiously as 
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the communists gained strength with 
these appeals. The Americans real- 
ized that the hate campaign was Rus- 
sian-made, and that Italy would be 
doomed to a fate worse than Musso- 
lini if communists won the election. 
So Italian-Americans began writing 
letters to their friends and relatives 
in the old country. 

“Believe me, father (or uncle, or 
cousin, or sister), we Americans 
really want peace! It is the Russians 
who are your enemies. Look what 
they have done in Poland, Lithuania, 
Romania, Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Don’t let the Reds fool you. If you 
give them your vote they will sell 
you out to Joe Stalin.” 

Italians knew that these letters ex- 
pressed the honest opinions of men 
and women like themselves, and so 


Unrecognized 
Diplomats 








the Italians believed what they read. 
The letters also made ordinary Ital- 
ians realize that ordinary Americans 
were interested in Italy’s welfare. 

Radio Commentator Lowell Thomas 
estimates that 1,000,000 of these let- 
ters arrived in Italy every day dur- 
ing the crucial pre-election period. 
Political experts think that this tor- 
rent of correspondence was one of 
the most important reasons why the 
Italians elected a non-communist 
government in 1948. This same gov- 
ernment has led the country toward 
recovery, and as a result communism 
is waning in Italy. 

This incident shows how the indi- 
vidual American can help beat the 
Russians. You don’t have to stand 
idly by while Russia and her puppets 
insult America and spread lies about 








our intentions. You can strike back 
with letters which tell the people 
overseas what America and Ameri- 
cans are really like. Judging from 
the effectiveness of letters in the 
Italian elections, a huge barrage of 
mail written by the American people 
might win the propaganda war for us! 
We can be sure that Russia will 
never use this weapon, because the 
philosophy of communism doesn’t 
allow people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to be friendly with the rest of 
the world. On the other hand, in- 
ternational friendship comes natur- 
ally to free people. Thousands of 
Americans are already writing to 
foreign friends, telling the truth 
about us and our way of life. 
Although we don’t regard these 
letter writers as diplomats, poten- 
tially they have a greater influence 
on the peace than professional states- 
men. For the peace will be won or 
lost by the attitudes of common peo- 


And here’s the reason why one 
Chicago housewife is writing to a 
housewife in Holland: “I feel so 
grateful that I can bring up my chil- 
dren without secret police at the door 
that I want to put the way I feel on 
paper.” 

Comments from the other side of 
the ocean indicate that Europeans 
are just as anxious to exchange let- 
ters. 

“After fourteen years of almost 
complete isolation,” writes a thirty- 
one-year-old German, “the chance 
to exchange ideas with Americans is 
like the welcome of the prodigal son 
to us.” 

Yet there is an ominous note in 
many of the letters. Almost as soon 
as an American begins writing to 
the Old World, he learns that people 
there have some surprising miscon- 
ceptions about us. Some of these 
ideas were planted by thoughtless 
tourists, poorly behaved soldiers and 





ple, not the action of high-level pole 
icy makers. Diplomatic maneuver- 
ing may stall off aggression, but it 
can never build understanding 
among common people. 

Realizing this, many Americans 
have begun writing to foreigners 
since the end of World War II. In- 
ternational correspondence used to 
be a fad for children and stamp col- 
lectors, but now letter writers are 
swapping ideas about the life-and- 
death issues of our time. 

As an example, take the case of 
four wounded American veterans 
who correspond regularly with Ger- 
man army vets. 

“We like to know how the fellows 
feel who fought on the other side,” 
explain the Americans. “How do 
they think the peace is going? What 
kind of time have they had settling 
back into civilian life?” 
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our moronic movies, but much ig- 
norance is the result of communist 
propaganda. 

When one European was asked 
what he thought Americans were 
like, he wrote: “Most of you Amer- 
icans are materialists. You like sports 
and sensations, but you have no real 
sense for the holy beauties of art and 
nature.” Maybe we are materialists, 
but that’s not the whole story. Some- 
one should have told this man about 
our art museums, our millions of 
churchgoers and our magnificent 
universities. 

“Why are Americans only inter- 
ested in making money?” asked a 
puzzled Frenchman. A candid series 
of letters written by an American 
convinced this European that Amer- 
icans are more than money grabbers. 

“Americans go about in fear of 
being murdered,” wrote another for- 





eigner. “These poor people seem to 
have no faith in the police force, so 
they nearly always call a private 
dick.” 

Little wonder that Russia can con- 
vince many people that Americans 
are beasts if Europeans think we 
have no law in America. It’s easy to 
make friction between two countries 
if you tell one country (with a long 
tradition of art and culture) that the 
citizens of the other nation are in- 
tellectual barbarians. 

You and I will have to wipe out 
these misunderstandings if we ex- 
pect the free world to unite against 
communism. We can’t hope to pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain with our let- 
ters, but we can use correspondence 
to solidify the anti-communist alli- 
ance. 

An organization called Letters 
Abroad will help you do your part 
in this big job. Letters Abroad put 
the four American veterans in touch 
with the Germans and gave the Chi- 
cago housewife the name and ad- 
dress of a housewife in Holland. 

Suppose you’d like to write to 
someone overseas, even though you 
don’t know any other language. You 
send your name to Letters Abroad, 
together with a brief summary of 
your business, education, hobbies and 
family status. Volunteer workers in 
the Letters Abroad office hunt 
through their files and find the name 
of an English-speaking resident of 
the country you request. A careful 
attempt is made to match you up 
with someone whose background and 
interest are similar. Then Letters 
Abroad sends you his name. You 
begin corresponding and that’s all 
there is to it. 

“We have information about hun- 
dreds of men and women wishing 
correspondence on both sides of the 
ocean,” says G. Allison Raymond, 
who operates Letters Abroad. Like 
the volunteers who sort and mail, 
translate letters and match names, 
Miss Raymond is convinced that Let- 
ters Abroad is strengthening rela- 
tions among the people of the free 
world. 

Many organizations agree, and are 
cooperating closely with Letters 
Abroad. The German and French 
departments of thirty-two colleges 
and the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis get names from 
Letters Abroad. And when the 
United States Department of State 
learns of a foreigner who wants to 
exchange letters with an American, 
the name is sent to Letters Abroad. 
Many names are in Miss Raymond’s 
files as the result of the State De- 
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partment’s Voice of America broad- 
casts. 

When the British Broadcasting 
Corporation described Letters 
Abroad, more than 6000 Englishmen 
asked for further information. And 
one fifteen-minute broadcast in Hol- 
land brought more than 800 replies 
by return air mail. Letters Abroad 
also has contacted European univer- 
sities, civic leaders, newspaper pub- 
lishers, groups of displaced persons, 
and General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters in Japan. 

So far, about 15,000 people have 
been put in touch with each other, 
and the files of Letters Abroad are 
filled with the names of hundreds of 
people who would like to correspond 
with Americans. The only trouble 
has been finding enough Americans 
who will write. 

Some organizations have recently 
taken an interest. A club woman 
from West Virginia reports that: 
“Each member of my club writes to 
somebody in a different country. 
Once a month we read our letters 
aloud at a regular luncheon meeting. 
We have a wonderful time and we 
learn a lot about the world.” 

Kiwanians might follow this ex- 
ample. More than any other civic 
organization, we should be interested 
enough in friendship and peace to 
spend a little of our spare time fight- 
ing the communist menace. Key 
Club boys can also help by writing 
letters to young men of their own 
age in Italy, Japan, Germany, France, 
Spain and other countries. People 
under twenty years of age can get 
the names of foreign teen-agers from 
Youth of all Nations, which operates 
like Letters Abroad. The main dif- 
ference is that YOAN keeps in touch 
with correspondents and issues a 
publication. 


Ir you Betieve that aggressive citi- 
zenship is your responsibility, take 
this opportunity to do something 
worthwhile for your country and all 
the free world. Send your name to 
Letters Abroad or Youth of All Na- 
tions in care of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. The editors will forward your 
letter, and soon you'll receive the 
name of someone to correspond with. 
Be sure to include a brief statement 
about your age, your business and 
your interests, and say what three 
countries you’d prefer. 

When you write that first letter to 
your unknown friend, you'll join the 
ranks of America’s unrecognized 
diplomats. You won’t carry a port- 
folio, but you will be helping build 
a better world. THE END 
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the 
Rinky Dinks 
are 
different 


-, YEARS AGO Kiwanian Harvey 
Owen founded a boys club in Fremont, 
Nebraska. Like many similar organ- 
izations, this one was established to 
provide wholesome, character-building 
fun for underprivileged youngsters. 
Harvey concentrated on them because 
he thought they needed more guidance 
than children from middle and upper 
class homes. 

The Rinky Dink Club grew rapidly 
under Kiwanis sponsorship, but there 
was one disturbing development: some 
people in Fremont thought their chil- 
dren were too good to associate with 
the Rinky Dinks. It was an “after all, 
you know they’re riff-raff” attitude. 

Harvey was quick to admit that his 
boys came from orphanages and homes 


on the wrong side of the tracks. But: 


he knew that all boys are basically the 
same, and that each of his Rinky Dinks 
was a potential scientist, industrial 
leader or statesman. Harvey also knew 
that delinquency breeds in some better 
homes as well as in the slums. 

So he decided to open the Rinky 
Dink ranks to boys from every stratum 
of society. He reasoned that rich and 
poor alike would profit from knowing 
each other, and that class feeling would 
disappear as soon as youngsters began 
having fun together. 

Membership in the club was limited 
to boys between the ages of six and 
thirteen—what Harvey considers the 
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most formative years. An effort was 
made to recruit those children who 
were having difficulty with their par- 
ents and teachers. The new Rinky 
Dink organization deified comradeship 
and de-emphasized the fact that some 
boys were poor and others wealthy. 

The Rinky Dinks have a simple 
constitution providing for elected offi- 
cers and a board of directors. And 
the following objects have been | 
adopted: To be friendly, To respect 
the rights of others, To be healthy in 
habit and thought, To be helpful at 
home and school, To keep up in school 
work, To do more than a good deed for 
the day, and To take part regularly in 
Sunday school or church activities. 

Any Rinky Dink who misses forty 
per cent of the meetings in any half 
year period, or is absent from four 
successive meetings, is subject to sus- 
pension. Like Kiwanis, the Rinky 
Dinks work through committees. A 
Committee on the Underprivileged 
Family selects people who need relief 
at Christmas and Thanksgiving, and 
the Committee on Good Deeds records 
the weekly good deed required of each 
Rinky Dink. Other standing commit- 
tees are House, Attendance and Mem- 
bership, Programs and Music. 

Little wonder that many other Ki- 
wanis clubs have sponsored Rinky 
Dink clubs in their own communities. 
To encourage this activity, the Serv- 
ice Department at the General Office 
of Kiwanis International has prepared 
a Rinky Dink bulletin which includes 
the model constitution. And the Inter- 
national Committee on Underprivileged 
Child mentioned the Rinky Dinks in 
the committee monograph for 1949. 
The Rinky Dinks won this distinction 
because they are different from other 
boys clubs. Rinky Dinks have lots of 
fun, but more important, boys respect 
the other fellow for what he is, not 
what he has. —Frank Morrison 
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HE SECOND ANNUAL observance of 

National Kids’ Day was a heart- 
warming experience for the thou- 
sands of Kiwanians who participated 
and the tens of thousands of children 
who benefited from this outstanding 
activity. The cooperation of radio 
and television executives, stage and 
screen stars, newspaper editors and 
Kiwanis clubs in communities from 
coast to coast was generous. Civic- 
minded people everywhere made 
National Kids’ Day 1950 a great suc- 
cess and provided an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished 
when Americans give freely of their 
time to help their children and their 
neighbors’ children. 

As chairman of the International 
Committee on Underprivileged Child, 
it has been my privilege—along with 
Jackson A. Raney, chairman of the 
International Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work—to assist clubs in 
making plans for National Kids’ Day. 
Space limitations prevent mention of 
the splendid work done by all Ki- 
wanis clubs, but it is interesting to 
look over the early reports we have 
received as this issue goes to press. 

Governors in thirty-seven states 
and one Canadian province issued 
official proclamations for the day, 
and in Canada one provincial proc- 
lamation was made. Scores of Kids’ 
Day proclamations were issued by 
mayors in towns and cities of the 
United States and Canada. 

One of the most impressive Kids’ 
Day activities was that of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Brandon, Manitoba. 
This club opened the Kiwanis Chil- 


dren’s Hospital as the culmination of 





At Lewiston, Idaho, Kiwanians gave 
local youngsters 1500 cokes 

and 1500 ice cream bars on Kids’ Day. 
Similar activities were carried 

out in scores of other communities. 
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KIDS DAY 1950 


was marked by hundreds of fund-raising projects 


as well as countless parties where children 


were entertained by Kiwanians. 


By ROBERT W. SEYMOUR 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Underprivileged Child 





Above, Kansas Governor Frank Carlson launches a Kiwanis-sponsored 
peanut sale in Ottawa, Kansas. Cub Scouts did the selling, which grossed 
$276 that will be used to improve a city-owned campground. 


a program to which Brandon Ki- 
wanians have been devoted for sev- 
eral years. 

Another highly-successful project 
was engineered by Kiwanians in 
Anderson, Indiana. These men pre- 
sented two performances of an out- 
door show in a huge arena. More 
than 10,000 boys and girls saw the 
performance in the afternoon, and 
7000 adults came to the show that 
same evening. Both performances 
featured Radio and Screen Star Bob 
Hope. 

Another open-air program was 
presented by Kiwanians in Ottawa, 
Kansas. This show was broadcast, 
and one of the speakers was Frank 
Carlson, governor of the state. Gov- 
ernor Carlson also officiated at the 
opening of a Kiwanis-sponsored pea- 
nut sale in the city. 

In Greater Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Kiwanians sold more than 15,000 
cases of apples for a profit of ap- 
proximately $15,000. Like the money 


raised by other clubs on National 
Kids’ Day, the Winnipeg club’s take 
will be used for the expansion of 
local youth services work. 

Kiwanians at Irvington, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana sold a carload of gro- 
ceries which the club bought whole- 
sale from a local super-mart owner. 
The service clubbers then used the 
store’s parking lot as a salesroom. 

The Kiwanis clubs of New Orleans 
staged a gigantic parade which in- 
cluded thousands of youngsters. 
Afterwards, entertainment and re- 
freshments were provided. A theatre 
party for 5000 children was sponsored 
by the North Shore club in Chicago. 
Tickets were purchased by local 
merchants. The show—which was 
televised — featured such stars as 
Willie Shore, Two-Ton Baker, and 
the puppet show of Kukla, Fran, and 
Ollie. 

Special editions of newspapers 
were sold on the streets by Kiwan- 
ians in many cities, including Pensa- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, Florida took a crowd of boys and girls out for 


cola, Florida; Evansville, Indiana; 
Presque Isle, Maine; Effingham, IIli- 
nois; Tacoma, Washington; LaMesa, 
Texas; Mayfield and Hazard, Ken- 
tucky; and Bakersfield and Santa 
Monica, California. 

Among other popular activities 
were radio auctions, athletic events, 
rodeos, picnics, fall festivals, pancake 
sales, clambakes, horse shows, min- 
strels, auto races. 

A tremendous amount of radio 
time was devoted to the work of Ki- 
wanis and the National Kids’ Day 
Foundation this year. Network shows 
in observance of the day were aired 


by the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
System. 

“Kids’ Day Salute,” over * ABC 
September 20, featured appearances 
of Harry Von Zell, Drew Pearson, 
Ralph Edwards, Bing Crosby, Dinah 
Shore, Dennis Day, Gordon MacRae, 
Dick Haymes, and Roy Rogers. 
Jimmie Fidler, president of the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Foundation, also 
spoke. 

A Mutual program, also on Sep- 
tember 20, included entertainment 
by Edgar Bergen and Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Roy 
Rogers, Ralph Edwards, and Walter 
O’Keefe. George Riley and Joan 
Crawford, the 1950 king and queen 
of Kids’ Day, were also on the pro- 
gram, as were President Murdoch 
and Kiwanian Fidler. 

On September 23 the CBS broad- 
cast devoted to Kids’ Day was a con- 
cert by the Burbank, California 
Youth Symphony, with Dennis Mor- 
gan as soloist. 

“Surprise Package,” an ABC pro- 
gram on September 22, originated 
from the Hollywood Knickerbocker 
Hotel at a meeting of the Hollywood 
Kiwanis club. 

Other radio shows gave some time 
on their programs to National Kids’ 
Day. Kiwanians competed against the 
Quiz Kids on the latters’ NBC broad- 


Top left, National Kids’ Day Queen Joan 
Crawford from Hamilton, Ohio was 
chosen because of her contributions to 
home, school and community. Left, Kid’s 
Day King George Riley, Jr. from Fre- 
mont, Nebraska with his mother. Right, 
kids at a show given by the South 
Bay, Imperial Beach, California club. 


a very enjoyable swimming party. 


cast September 17, and President 
Don Murdoch spoke. Kids’ Day 
Queen Joan Crawford was inter- 
viewed on ABC’s “Junior Junction” 
September 23. She and Kids’ Day 
King George Riley also appeared on 
Mutual’s “Queen for a Day” Septem- 
ber 8. Jimmie Fidler spoke for Kids’ 
Day on Art Linkletter’s CBS “House 
Party” September 22. More than 
twenty-five spot announcements of 
the day were carried on other net- 
work shows. 

The Kukla, Fran and Ollie tele- 
vision show devoted part of its time 
to Kids’ Day on September 22, and 
the television film prepared for the 
day by Jimmie Fidler was shown 
over the NBC network and many 
local TV stations. 

The great nation-wide coverage of 
the day by the press, radio and tele- 
vision merely echoes the work that 
was done by individual Kiwanis 
clubs in communities throughout the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, 
Alaska and the Yukon Territory. It 
was these clubs, carrying out the 
countless projects to raise funds for 
their local youth service work, which 
brought success to the day. THEEND 














America’s independence 
is due in part to the attitude 
of many Englishmen who did 

not agree with their 
government's policy concerning 


freedom in the New World. 
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T WAS RAW and chill in Yorktown, 
| Virginia that afternoon. Men who 
had survived Brandywine, Saratoga, 
even Valley Forge, complained. 
Cornwallis, the English general, sat 
apart on a bench. Some American 
drummer boys came by on parade, 
rehearsing for the forthcoming cere- 
mony of surrender. Suddenly the 
long habit of command overcame the 
defeated general. “Halt!” he shouted. 
Momentarily the long habit of obedi- 
ence stopped the Americans. Then, 
quickly recollecting the situation, 
they moved on. Minutes later, they 
stood with their fellow Continentals 
and their French allies, listening to 
General Washington’s orders of the 
day. 

“No one is to laugh at the British,” 
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Washington said, among other things. 

The date was October 19, 1781. 
Washington spoke unsmilingly, for 
shortly he would accept Cornwallis’ 
sword and our country’s longest war 
would be over after eight terrible 
years. 

“It is bad enough to have to sur- 
render, without being laughed at,” 
Washington went on. “Let your ° 
treatment of these men reflect the 
knowledge that in their hearts many 
Englishmen do not despise our 
cause.” 

It was true. All through the Amer- 
ican Revolution there were many 
Englishmen who approved our cause. 
The English fought on two levels. 
Consciously they waged war with 
traditional vigor. But in the collec- 
tive subconscious of the British 
nation the war was not liked. 

In the House of Commons it was 
openly resisted by the Whigs, mem- 
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bers of the opposition, out-of-office 
party. Influential British politicos 
like Burke, Tucker and Barré, 
heckled the war measures of King 
George III, his first minister Lord 
North, and his Tory cabinet. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Chatham, father of the future 
Prime Minister William Pitt, thun- 
dered: “These worthy New England- 
ers ever feel as old Englanders ought 
to do!” 

Meaning that, in his opinion as in 
that of most British opponents of the 
war, the colonists were merely fight- 
ing for the principles England her- 
self professed. Comments the pres- 
ent-day American historian, Henry 
Steel Commager: 

“The British did not have their 
heart in the [Revolutionary] war. 
On this, no doubt, more than on any 
other factor, rested the ultimate out- 
come.” 

Today the friendship of our two 
countries is a decisive factor in the 
“warm” war against international 
communism. It is good to reflect that 
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it goes back so far, that it took form 
even as our soldiers stood opposed on 
the battlefield. 

Schoolbook histories date the Rev- 
olutionary War from 1776. That sum- 
mer, in trying heat, the Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia, drew 
up the Declaration of Independence, 
and swatted horseflies from a nearby 
livery stable. Years later, reports 
popular historian Roger Butterfield, 
Thomas Jefferson was to remark: 

“The Declaration would never 
have gone through so fast if it hadn’t 
been for the horseflies!” 

The Declaration was invoked July 
4, signed by fifty-six delegates the 
following August 2. That was the 
formal opening of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Informally it opened when 
the first English settlers, the Pil- 
grims, dropped anchor in Cape Cod 
Bay in 1620. 

From the beginning, the colonists 
alternately ignored and defied the 
British Parliament. One colony near- 
ly declared war on the French with- 
out consulting the mother country. 


At another time four colonies banded 
in a federation, changing their forms 
of government. England was not no- 
tified. A portion of Massachusetts 
split off, becoming Connecticut, 
without so much as a by-your-leave. 

After all, the settlers had come to 
these shores to rule themselves. They 
did not wish to take orders from a 
Parliament sitting 3000 miles and 
four months by letter away. Tension 
arose when George III and his Tory 
ministers put forth the doctrine that 
the Parliament in London was super- 
ior in power to all other legislative 
bodies in the Empire. The colonists 
disagreed. They said their local as- 
semblies were just as powerful. 

That, stripped of the complexities 
adhering to any human problem, was 
the naked issue. It was well put by 
a veteran of the first pitched battle 
of the conflict, as recorded years after 
the war ended: 

“Captain Preston,” the old veteran 
was asked, “why did you go to the 
Concord fight the nineteenth of 
(See WAR WITHOUT ENEMY page 46) 






















As a result of supervised 
fishing programs in 330 communities, 
many youngsters like this have 

been able to direct their energies 
toward a healthful recreation. 


three million 
Juntor 
anglers 


Civie-minded men are 


uniting in a nationwide effort te curb juvenile delinquency 






Soulingny photo 


with a supervised fishing program. By GEORGE GARFIELD 


HE AUGUST sun blazed unmerci- 

fully over Dry Lake, just outside 
Mount Airy, North Carolina. The 
thermometer rose to 102, but scores 
of boys and girls along the wateér’s 
edge didn’t mind a bit—they were 
too intent on fishing to notice the 
heat. 

Clad in blue jeans, shorts and bath- 
ing suits, young anglers sprawled, 
stood or sat waiting for the fish to 
bite. A few of the more enterprising 
kids had rolled up their pants and 
waded out from shore. Laughter was 
everywhere, and there was an occa- 
scuffle beside the water as 


sional 
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boys worked off their surplus energy. 

Through this happy throng strolled 
members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Mount Airy, Rotarians, Lions and 
Exchangeites. These service clubbers 
were co-sponsors of the all-day fish- 
ing rodeo for Mount Airy youngsters 
below the fishing license age. 

“Better take that bream over to 
the awards booth,” advised one adult 
as he watched a happy youngster 
unhook a flopping fish. “I think it’s 
the biggest one so far. Maybe you'll 
win first prize!” 

Similar scenes were taking place 
that day in 330 communities where 


three million junior anglers were 
having the time of their lives. These 
fishing rodeos were the climax to an 
all-summer angling program, aimed 
at keeping the youngsters off the 
streets and out of trouble. 

Many Kiwanians participated in 
this worthwhile youth service, as did 
Jaycees, Optimists, Izaak Walton 
Leaguers, city recreation officials and 
the members of countless local 
sportsmen’s organizations. In some 
communities the fishing program was 
operated by just one of these groups, 
but in most places everyone lent a 
hand. For the activity was the kind 
that every community organization is 
eager to support. 

Behind this nationwide program 
is a non-profit, humanitarian organ- 
ization known as Better Fishing, Inc. 
which acts as a clearinghouse for 
how-to-do-it information about su- 
pervised fishing programs. This is 
BFI’s only function—helping civic 
leaders organize projects in their own 
communities. BFI has no axe to 
grind, and it is not the brainchild of 
any slick public relations expert. 

Instead, Better Fishing, Inc. repre- 
sents the hopes and convictions of 
about 300 anglers who believe that 
fishing brings out the good inherent 


Left, kids at Barberton, Ohio take part in 

a Kiwanis-sponsored fishing rodeo. 

Many clubs have promoted similar contests 
in cooperation with other civic groups. 
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in every child. The only “interest” 
that Better Fishing, Inc. serves is 
that of America’s children. 

The public-spirited sportsmen who 
support BFI have resisted all temp- 
tation to tie their organization up 
with any commercial enterprises. 
BFI’s nationwide program is financed 
by the members and a few organiza- 
tions that want to help with the good 
work BFI is doing. One large mid- 
western university contributes $2000 
annually because it believes that the 
better-fishing program is developing 
the kind of socially-adjusted indi- 
viduals who make good students. 
And a large American Legion post 
in Chicago gives several thousand 
dollars each year. 

Most of BFI’s budget is spent pass- 
ing out suggestions to civic leaders 
who flood the organization’s Chicago 
office with requests for advice. The 
rest of the contributions are used to 
buy prizes for the fishing rodeo win- 
ners. BFI supplies, at no cost to each 
community, two complete angling 
outfits to be awarded to the boy and 
girl catching the heaviest fish. BFI 
outfits consist of a high quality rod, 
reel, line and lures. 

BFI also selects statewide and 
national fishing derby champs. For 
example, the child catching the larg- 
est black bass during any rodeo held 
in Wisconsin becomes the state win- 
ner in the black bass division. His 
entry is then judged along with the 
entries of black bass winners from 
the other states. From this group is 
picked the national black bass cham- 
pion. Winners in several species 
classifications are selected this way. 
Finally, BFI picks as national king 
and queen, the boy and girl catching 
the largest fish of all on rodeo day. 

In 1948, when the first Better 
Fishing rotleo was presented, World 
War I Flying Ace Eddie Ricken- 
backer congratulated BFI for “your 
efforts to establish better fishing 
rodeo days across the nation... . 
This is a great step in combating 
juvenile delinquency.” Rickenbacker 
later became a member of the BFI 
National Advisory Council. 

Another well-known BFI advisor 
is Clinton T. Duffy, warden of the 
famous prison at San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia. He observed that “boys who 
are interested in fishing seldom end 
up in prison. Angling is a wonderful 
outdoor recreation that develops 
substantial citizens. .. .” 

Evidence to support this conclu- 
sion comes from Mount Airy, North 
Carolina, where an outstanding sum- 
mertime angling program was con- 
ducted by the civic leaders. 
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In Mount Airy, as in most of the 
330 fishing-derby communities, the 
angling project began as soon as 
school let out for summer recess. 
Police Chief Monte Boone and other 
civic leaders knew that the kids 
needed a supervised recreation pro- 
gram to keep them out of mischief 
during the vacation. So when civic 
leaders heard about the BFI super- 
vised angling progra™, the men de- 
cided to try it for a ..mmer. 

Early in June the project began. 
Once each week a group of civic 
leaders took a gang of kids out fish- 
ing. At least one policeman always 
accompanied the crowd and joined in 
with the fun. The kids were amazed 
to find that the cops were not ogres, 
but actually swell guys. Why, The 
Law even helped dig worms, untangle 
snarled lines and roast wieners! The 
children also developed a new sense 
of respect for the businessmen who 
donated refreshments for the outings. 

Small fry in Mount Airy swal- 
lowed the plan hook, line and police- 
man. Fishing almost displaced Hop- 
along Cassidy as the principal topic 
in juvenile conversation. And kids 
began to boast about the number of 
hooks they owned instead of the 
number of comic books they had 
read. The fishing fever generated 
by the weekly outings stimulated 
many private angling jaunts organ- 
ized by the kids themselves or their 
parents. Old haunts in town were 
nearly deserted as a result, and 
Juvenile Probation Officer James 
Shaw reports that not a single case 
of juvenile delinquency occurred in 





Kids taking part in a fishing rodeo 

held in New York City wait their turn at 
the booth where each fish is 

weighed. The boys and girls catching 
the largest fish receive prizes. 


Mount Airy during the three months 
that the fishing prngram operated. In 
previous years the summer months 
had been the worst in this respect. 
Before the vacation was half over, 
Mount Airy civic leaders announced 
that a kids’ fishing rodeo would be 
held as a grand climax to the all- 
summer angling program. The men 
got in touch with the state conserva- 
tion department and made arrange- 
ments for a local lake to be stocked 
with adult bass, bream and catfish. 
Newspaper and radio publicity her- 
alded every phase of the prepara- 
tions for the rodeo, and the moppets’ 
enthusiasm mounted by the week. 
Local merchants donated a variety 
of prizes to be given to boys and 
(See JUNIOR ANGLERS page 55) 


These kids are looking over some of the big ones that will 
be planted in a local lake for the fishing rodeo. The contest is staged in 
each community as the climax to an all-summer angling program. 















































By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


Walter Jones, governor of the Alabama District, collects beetles, 


explores caves, and lives at a tempo that would kill ordinary men. 


OMEHOW, many of us have the idea 
~ that scientists are uninteresting. 
We often picture them as narrow- 
shouldered, pasty-faced people who 
would rather solve an equation than 
enjoy the fellowship of a Kiwanis 
meeting. There are scientific men 
who dwell in ivory towers, but oc- 
casionally we come across a dynamic 
individualist who achieves great 
popularity and success outside of his 
chosen field. Such a man is Walter 
Bryan Jones, governor of the 
Alabama District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Far from being a colorless 
bookworm, burly, cigar-chomping 
Walter Jones is a real good fellow. 
Without question, he is one of the 
most unforgettable characters any- 
one could meet. 

As chief of the Geological Survey 
of Alabama, Walter and his staff of 
fourteen specialists are responsible 
for the development and conserva- 
tion of the state’s mineral resources. 
Walter has held this job since 1927, 
and in this time he has become one 
of America’s outstanding geologists. 
He belongs to many scientific so- 
cieties and he has authored nearly 
100 weighty articles, booklets and 
treatises on subjects such as “Bauxite 
in Alabama” and “The Non-Metallic 
Minerals of Alabama.” 

But in his spare time, Walter Jones 
reads detective stories. Tales of 


terror and suspense provide a re- 
freshing change-of-pace from the 
scientific literature which piles his 
desk. Walter has little time for mys- 
teries, though. Most of his spare 
time is devoted to his strenuous and 
unusual hobbies—exploring caves, 
for example. 

The urge to poke around in sub- 
terranean caverns obsesses Walter 
Jones. Friends regard this mania 
with considerable awe, and they re- 
port that Walter will rush to the 
location of a new cave whenever one 
is discovered in Alabama. 

Walter Jones puts on his old 
clothes, lights a cigar and lowers 
himself cheerfully into the blackness 
of each new cavern. He carries rope, 
electric light, camera, geologist’s 
pick, and equipment for collecting 
the strange creatures which scuttle 
across dank cave walls and swim in 
underground rivers. 

He often goes on these subter- 
ranean jaunts alone, but sometimes 
a couple of friends screw up the 
courage to tag along. Whoever goes 
underground with Walter emerges 
with a wondrous respect for the 
stocky, tousle-headed Kiwanis gov- 
ernor. His physical stamina is amaz- 
ing. It is hard to believe Walter 
is fifty-five years old after following 
him on one of his strenuous explora- 
tions. One acquaintance recalls a 





trip that began with a hand-over- 
hand descent down a fifty-foot rope. 
Several other neophytes on this trip 
followed, puffing and apprenhensive, 
as Walter led the party through 
damp-walled tunnels, onto narrow 
and slippery ledges, and into silent 
chambers where the men’s head- 
lamps revealed sparkling mineral 
formations. 

“T kept wondering if we’d ever find 
our way out again,” recalls one mem- 
ber of the party. “All I could think 
about was that Mark Twain story 
where Tom Sawyer and his girl 
friend, Becky, got lost in a cave with 
Injun Joe. But Walter was just like 
a kid in toyland. He was fascinated 
by the stalactites and the little white 
bugs we found.” 

As you might expect, Walter Jones 
is an outdoor enthusiast. He and 
his wife are deft at flipping artificial 
lures where big bass lurk, and many 
a fleeting duck has crumpled before 
Walter’s shotgun. 

“Every red-blooded American 
should hunt and fish,” Walter says. 
“Not so much to kill or catch some- 
thing, but just to listen to the voice 
of Nature.” 

Like a doctor who takes his own 
prescription, Walter Jones maintains 





This is Walter Jones, the man who com- 
bines his interest in nature with his du- 
ties as governor of the Alabama District. 


a hunting camp near Mobile. Many 
times: Walter has arrived there at 
three or four a.m., hunted a couple 
hours, and then left for the day’s 
work. Crouched in a duck blind, 
Walter finds peace and often solves 
his toughest problems. 

- To fully understand the impor- 
tance of this communion with nature, 
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you have to consider the furious 
tempo of Walter’s life. Because he 
has so many irons in the fire, Walter 
takes advantage of every waking 
moment. He is always on the go. 
Since 1927, Walter has traveled about 
1,000,000 miles on business and 
speaking engagements, yet he has 
only been late twice. 

A typical day in the life of Walter 
Jones begins at five a.m. He leaves 
Tuscaloosa by car, driving 130 miles 
to a geological conference in Annis- 
ton. He addresses the Kiwanis Club 
of Anniston at lunchtime and then 
whirls away to the state capitol at 
Montgomery. This is a 170-mile 
drive, but Walter gets there before 
government offices close for the day. 
After a hurried round of conferences, 
he takes a moment to eat and then 
drives to Mobile for another meeting. 
Late that night Walter gets to bed, 
seventeen hours and 438 miles from 
where he started! 

“There are really nine days in 
every week if you work it right,” 
says Walter. “You have to get up 
an hour or so before daybreak and 
keep going until ten or eleven that 
night.” 

It comes as a shock to learn that 
dynamic Walter Jones is an insect 
collector, but he has been for years. 
Walter and a friend have gathered 
more than 10,000 beetles that are 
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Walter has a mania for exploring caves. Here he is emerging from one that contained twenty-six Indian burials. 


native to Alabama. The collection 
is insured for $300,000 because it is 
the most complete collection of na- 
tive beetles, and state entomologists 
use it in the fight against insect pests 
that inflict millions of dollars worth 
of damage to the crops of Alabama 
farmers. 

The governor of the Alabama Dis- 
trict is also an amateur herpetologist 
—which means that he likes snakes, 
lizards, turtles and frogs. One of 
Walter’s many friends recalls his 
horror at seeing a small brown snake 
crawling underneath the desk in 
Walter’s office. 

“Walter!” shouted his friend, “Get 
that snake out of here!” 

“Don’t worry,” Walter chuckled, 
picking up the reptile. “ ‘Pete’ won’t 
hurt you.” And he put “Pete” into 
the hallway. 


W atrer’s career in Kiwanis is al- 
most as unusual as the man himself. 
He joined the Tuscaloosa club in 
1927, transferred to Montgomery in 
1939, and back to Tuscaloosa in 1945, 
and rose to governorship without 
serving as club president. The rea- 
son: Walter’s incessant traveling 
forced him to be away from his home 
club much of the time. He always 
managed to make up meetings, but a 
club president can’t operate by re- 
mote control. 





But there were some advantages to 
travel. Circulating throughout Ala- 
bama, Walter made hundreds of 
friends both inside and out of Ki- 
wanis. Everyone admired his frank- 
ness, enjoyed his rollicking good 
humor, and was inspired by his 
realistic thoughts about aggressive 
citizenship. And so Walter Jones 
was elected governor in the fall of 
1949, after serving as lieutenant gov- 
ernor and working on two district 
committees. 

His principal achievement as gov- 
ernor this year has been to increase 
the district’s interest in conservation. 
Alabama Kiwanians have always 
been conservation-conscious, but 
Walter has made them even more so. 
And under Walter’s stewardship, the 
influence of Kiwanis has been ex- 
tended into smaller communities. 
Walter’s term as governor will prob- 
ably be remembered as the era of 
good feeling because Walter has pro- 
jected his friendliness throughout 
Alabama. He’s visited every club in 
the district at least once during his 
year in office. 

Kiwanis means more to Walter 
Jones than just fellowship, however. 
Walter is convinced that Kiwanis 
must reactivate citizens’ interest in 
their government. This has been the 
theme of countless talks given by 
Governor Jones. Many men sound 
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This picture was taken at a Kiwanis 
barbecue, where Walter Jones 

was the chief chef. Widely known as an 
excellent amateur barbecuer, he 

has presided over many charcoal pits as 
honored guest and respectcd chef. 


corny when they talk about freedom, 
but not Walter Jones. He is both 
dramatic and convincing because he 
knows that liberty is a pearl of great 
price. He and his wife paid that 
price when their son, Nelson, was 
killed fighting the Nazis. 

Walter himself served America in 
two world wars. In 1918 he went to 
France as a lieutenant in the Army 
Engineers. And a year before the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, 
Walter re-joined the Army Engi- 
neers as a colonel. He served four 
years, two of which were spent in 
the Pacific, where he hunted for 
strategic minerals in Australia and 
the steaming jungles of New Guinea. 
Walter’s two brothers also played 
significant roles in World War II: 
one Jones helped engineer the Alcan 
Highway and designed the bridges 
on which Allied armies crossed the 
Rhine River, and the second brother 
discovered Japanese penetration of 
the Aleutian Islands in Alaska. 

Wherever Walter travels he works 
on another of his unusual hobbies: 
collecting pipes and cigar holders. 
He has rummaged through junk piles 
and curio shops in a dozen countries, 
searching for objects that represent 
smoking habits of the past. Walter 
has gathered almost 1000 pipes, which 








have been displayed to the public 
several times. 

During his fifty-five years Walter 
Jones has accomplished more than 
many men do in a lifetime. He has 
explored at least 157 caves, inspected 
every section of land in Alabama 
(which has 53,000,000 acres), and he 
predicted within thirty days the dis- 
covery of oil in Alabama. Due to 
Walter’s foresight, Alabama was the 
only state to prepare for discovery 


Here Walter Jones, state geologist, examines a 150-pound quartz 
crystal before the specimen is put on exhibit at the Alabama Museum of 
Natural History, of which Walter is also the head man. 
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of petroleum by passing laws reg- 
ulating oil and gas production before 
such production began. This saved 
the people of Alabama millions of 
dollars in revenue and resources 
which would have been squandered 
if nobody had planned for their pro- 
tection. 

Walter has also served the state as 
its first director of conservation, and 
his twenty-three years as watchdog 
over Alabama’s mineral wealth is 
unprecedented in the state’s history. 

Since 1927 Walter has also been 
director of the Alabama Museum of 
Natural History. Probably the great- 
est achievement to come from this 
responsibility is the creation of 
Mound State Monument—a public 
park on a piece of land containing 
more Indian burial mounds than any 
other spot in America. Thousands 
of visitors have come to the park’s 
beautiful memorial building, where 
they saw the cross-sections of sev- 
eral Indian graves and learned about 
the state’s earliest inhabitants. 

In this same building is a monu- 
ment to Walter’s soldier-son who 
was killed in 1945. There could be 
no finer tribute to Walter Bryan 
Jones for the wealth of service he has 
bestowed on the people of Alabama. 
Not that Walter is the kind of man 
who wants credit—he enjoys life so 
voraciously that he would probably 
keep on working seventeen hours a 
day even if nobody knew that he 
was. THE END 
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need a 


weekend 
suest? 


F you Go to the Wisconsin Humane 
Society library in Milwaukee, 
you'd better be careful not to ask for 
“The Three Bears” or you're liable 
to walk away with three live, sure- 
enough bears trouncing along behind 
you. 

Well, maybe this is something of 
an exaggeration—they don’t have 
three bears there—yet! But the fact 
remains that the Wisconsin Humane 
Society in Milwaukee does have a 
pet library where you can borrow 
dogs, hamsters, guinea pigs, rabbits, 
white mice, white rats, hooded rats, 
waltzing mice, turtle doves, zebra 
finches, red foxes, skunks and goats. 

It works just like a book library. 
Say you have some Viennese in your 
blood and you are in the mood for 
a waltzing mouse. You go down to 
this library and get one. It is as sim- 
ple as that. A card is stamped show- 
ing the date you have withdrawn 
this terpsichorean rodent and the 
date it should be returned, two 
weeks being the customary time, 
with renewal privileges. 

There are, however, two catches 
before you can become a member of 
this library. You must be a kid—a 
school kid. And the borrowed pet 
must be obtained by the school- 
teacher, who assumes responsibility 
for it, but who can allow the pet to 
go into the homes of her pupils at 
the end of a school day or over 
weekends. 

Gustave P. Utke, executive vice 
president of the Wisconsin Humane 


By HAROLD HELFER 
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library. He figures that the way 
people were having to live more and 
more in crowded pets-not-allowed 
places, animals would become only 
unreal fantastic objects in movie car- 
toons to many children. So the li- 
brary was started so that kids could 
get acquainted first hand with some 
of their fellow creatures in the world. 

The pet library was a success from 
the very beginning. The teachers 
thought it was a good educational 
idea for their young scholars to get 
practical training in the handling of 
pets. Not only that but the program 
seemed to bring out the better, 
friendlier nature in kids and make 
them easier to get along with—and 
to teach other things, too. During 
the period a teacher has a rabbit in 
her classroom, for instance, she’ll 
probably have some poems and sto- 
ries about rabbits. Her arithmetic 
problems are apt to deal with such 
things as, “If one rabbit has two 
carrots and another rabbit has three 
carrots, how many carrots will both 
rabbits have together?” And the 
rabbit serves as an excellent model 
during the drawing session. Any- 
thing that deals with rabbits during 
this period, no matter how academic 
ordinarily, is apt to find the pupils 
not only fascinated but positively 
stimulated. 

It is always considered a mark of 
privilege for anybody to be allowed 
to handle a pet, with the best-be- 
haved kids being given this honor, 
and the reward of all rewards comes 
when some youngster is permitted 


A new kind of library 


in Milwaukee loans all kinds 


of pets to kids who 


like birds and animals. 





Society, got the idea for the pet 


to take a pet into his own home for 
the evening or weekend. 

The way everything is managed 
the kids not only get to like animals 
but they learn the best methods of 
handling various pets. It also seems 
to give the kids a sense of responsi- 
bility, which bodes good not only in 
their relations with one another but 
with adults as well, making the 
youngsters more thoughtful, consid- 
erate and dependable. The teachers 
thought so much of the pet library 
that they used to pay the two dol- 
lar fee for each borrowing out of 
their own _not-particularly-well- 
padded purses. When the Humane 
Society discovered this, it knocked 
off the fee. 

It is estimated some 30,000 Mil- 
waukee children have learned to 
handle pets as the result of the live- 
animal library, many of them getting 
their first personal contacts with any 
non-human creature this way, and 
the salutary effect that it is having 
is perhaps best exemplified by this 
statistic: in 1945 there were 200 com- 
plaints of cruelty to animals by chil- 
dren. The next year—the pet library 
came into being in the Fall of 1945— 
the complaints had dropped to fifty- 
two. Since then, it has been down 
to around four. THE END 
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adying art 


HE INVENTION of the paper-making machine and the 

first movable type for printing are often considered 
as the greatest single factor in almost all human progress 
and education because without them we never would 
have been able to disseminate knowledge widely. But 
while everybody is in favor of progress, it has one fre- 
quent disadvantage—it often replaces personal skill and 
art. Not so with paper making, however, because many 
of the best grades of paper are still made by hand and 
by a process that bears a close resemblance to that used 
by the ancient Chinese over 2000 years ago. 

Egyptians apparently were the first to write on paper, 
called papyrus because it was made from strips cut from 
the stems of the papyrus plant. The first instance of 
paper manufacture as we now consider the material is 
attributed to the Chinese about 105 AD. Their paper 
was made chiefly from linen, and entirely by hand. It 
wasn’t until the invention of the paper-making machine 
in the eighteenth century that any real strides in paper 
making occurred—at least enough progress so that 
knowledge really could be spread on a worthwhile scale. 

But Harrison Elliott, a New Yorker, has adopted a 
hobby which is not going to allow handmade paper to be 
a lost art, regardless-of the increasing tonnage of ma- 
chine-made paper that is used today. He makes the 
finest grades of paper out of virtually any cellulose fiber. 
Perhaps his most common material is a broadcloth or 
poplin shirt. Apparently men like the idea of writing 
on their shirts, so Mr. Elliott accommodates them. 

No chemicals are used in making paper by hand. The 
cloth is first finely divided, then put through a machine 
which beats it to a pulp and mixes it with water. When 
the pulp is lifted out of the water, the fibers gel, or 
“felt”—entwine themselves inseparably—in the same 
way that animal fibers gel to form felt for a felt hat. 
The wet pulp dries out, the fibers shrink, and the result 
is a sheet of paper. From a natural phenomenon, Mr. 
Elliott has developed a hobby that is alsoanart. THE END 





Top left, Harrison Elliott, the practitioner of an ancient 
art, chops up a broadcloth shirt from which he will make a 
superb piece of paper. Middle, shirt fragments are then 
beaten into pulp by the whirling steel blades of a machine. 
Bottom left, a mixture of pulp and water is transferred into 
a vat, where the pulp is separated for molding. Elliott can 
make fine paper from almost any type of vegetable fiber. 
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Right, Papermaker Elliott inspects a 

sheet he made to see how the watermark shows up. This 
ancient craft is one that has been dying since 

paper production was mechanized in order to meet the 
tremendous demand generated by the growth 

of modern magazine, newspaper and book publishing 
industries in Canada and the United States. 


Below, sheets of damp pulp are placed in a 

press which squeezes out the water. As the fibers 

dry, they gradually bind together, creating 

a hard surface for writing or printing. Mr. Elliott does not 
use chemicals as manufacturers do in the process 

of commercial paper production for the mass market. 
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The Key Club movement 


grew steadily after educators 
asked Kiwanis to help them 
solve the important problem of 


high school fraternities 





“Service can be rendered” 


By J. A. RANEY 


Kiwanis International Trustee; 
Chairman, International Board Committee 
on Kiwanis Youth Organizations 


ry wis YEAR marked the silver anni- 
l versary of Key Club. Two edu- 
cators of the Sacramento, California 
High School, who also were members 
of the Kiwanis club of that city, or- 
ganized the first club. That one club, 
organized in May 1925 in order to 
combat the growing numbers and 
undesirable aspects of fraternities 
and other secret organizations in 
high schools, has grown today to 
where there are nearly 850 of them 
in the United States and Canada with 
more than 17,000 members. 

The original growth of Key Club 
came mainly from high school prin- 
cipals who were trying to solve a 
problem that could best be met by 
adopting the principles of the service 
club in the community. Although to- 
day Key Club is a part of the youth 
program of Kiwanis International 
and is supervised by a staff member 
in the General Office. it was not until 
1942 that Kiwanis as an organization 
actively sponsored new Key Clubs. 
Even today there is no promotional 
campaign to spread the number of 
clubs. The policy is to organize a 
club where there definitely is a de- 
mand for one within the school itself. 

Key Club has grown phenome- 
nally. In the past ten years the num- 
ber has increased from fifty-three to 
about 850. This growth came in re- 
sponse to a need—particularly prev- 
alent in California during the twen- 
ties—of combating the influence of 
high school secret societies and fra- 
ternities. Like many other states, 
California had passed a law banning 





all such organizations, but that did 
not prevent their existence. They 
had really gone underground and 
were prominent only when examples 
of their excesses were given pub- 
licity. These groups were popular 
because teen-agers want to belong 
to some club or an organization. For 
American youth, like their elders, 
are inveterate “joiners.” There were 
Boy Scout troops for younger boys 
and civic organizations for older 
members of the community, but no 
organized groups that boys of high 
school age could join and be whole- 
heartedly interested in. 

Educators, civic leaders and others 
in California were well aware of the 
situation and were searching for the 
solution. Albert Clyde Olney, state 
commissioner of secondary schools, 
proposed in January 1924 at a meet- 
ing of presidents of Sacramento civic 
organizations that “junior clubs” 
should be organized for young peo- 
ple in the high schools to meet the 
“menace” of school fraternities and 
sororities. Albert Olney was a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Sacra- 
mento, California. All but one of the 
civic leaders agreed with him, but 
none of them had any concrete ideas 
on how this was to be accomplished. 
One group sponsored a Twenty- 
Thirty Club for young businessmen: 
another group was organizing De- 
Molay for youths sixteen years old 
and up, but outside of school. Al- 
though favoring all these ideas. the 
action necessary to make the wanted 
organization a reality did not ma- 
terialize until almost a year later. 

In the fall of 1924 a new director 
of vocational education for the school 
came from Willows, California where 
he had been the high school princi- 
pal. His name was Frank C. Vincent. 
He. too. was a Kiwanian and had just 
helped to organize a Kiwanis club 
there. so he affiliated with the Sacra- 


mento group. This man was aware 
of the high school fraternity problem. 
He had hoped to interest the new 
Kiwanis club at Willows in forming 
a junior service club for the high 
school boys to give them some con- 
structive extra-curricular training, 
but before he could put his ideas to 
work he had moved to Sacramento. 

These two men—both school offi- 
cials and both Kiwanians, both con- 
cerned with the problems of frater- 
nities in the high schools—met and 
reinforced each other’s ideas on a 
junior service organization. Herber 
Grow, president of the Sacramento 
Kiwanis club, and greatly interested 
in youth problems, liked their plans. 
He created a committee to present 
the matter to the school authorities 
and made Kiwanian Olney chairman. 
Frank C. Vincent was a member of 
the committee. Although this was a 
Kiwanis committee, the idea for it 
originated among the _ educators 
themselves and the chairman and 
one member were on the committee 
in their professional capacity. 

In order to supplant the fraterni- 
ties with something positive in the 
way of a junior service club, their 
idea was to model the junior group 
after the Kiwanis club. The mem- 
bership was to be made up of boys 
who had selected their proposed 
vocation and who were leaders or 
potential leaders in the school. There 
would be two members from each 
classification, as in Kiwanis, and it 
was thought that the association with 
Kiwanians of similar classifications 
would be a significant contribution 
to the educational experience of the 
boys. The club would hold its own 
luncheon meetings, patterned after 
Kiwanis, at which a Kiwanian would 
speak on his occupation. Each boy 
would attend a Kiwanis meeting, and 
these visits would educate him fur- 
ther concerning his own and other 
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vocations. It was also thought that 
by membership in this club boys 
could obtain training in leadership 
by conducting their own affairs, and 
they could learn the ideals of com- 
munity service as exemplified by 
their parent Kiwanis club. 

Plans for the new organization 
were submitted to the board of edu- 
cation, and approval came on May 4, 
1925. The board had decided to allow 
the Kiwanis club to start the plan 
as an experiment, “believing that it 
would grow into something of great 
importance to the school, other clubs 
and associations to follow,” according 
to the minutes of one of the meetings. 

There was a desire to have a name 
that would not be the same as Ki- 
wanis but that would carry with it 
the significance of leadership for the 
school, so the name “Key,” suggested 
by Albert Olney, was adopted. This 
word signifies that the “key boys” of 
the school, the leaders and potential 
leaders, are included in the member- 
ship of the Key Club. 

On March 23, 1925 eleven students 
joined the first Key Club. They 
raised a Christmas fund to get toys 
for needy children, printed programs 
for the athletic games, made a survey 
of the student body to determine 
what vocation each student wished to 
enter, and otherwise acted to carry 
out the suggestions of their principal 
in the service ideals of Kiwanis. 

From time to time Kiwanians from 
other California towns would visit 
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Sacramento and see high school boys 
at Kiwanis meetings, hear them re- 
spond to roll call with their classifi- 
cation, and wonder what it meant. 

When informed about the Key 
Club, its ideals and objectives—they, 
too, became enthusiastic. Key Clubs 
were soon formed in other California 
cities, such as Burbank, Los Angeles, 
La Jolla, Monterey, Stockton, Red- 
wood City, Vallejo, Oakland, Tor- 
rance, Piedmont and Crescent City. 

The Sacramento Kiwanis club re- 
ceived many requests for information 
pertaining to their youth program, so 
they printed a “Plan and Constitu- 
tion of the Key Club” to assist others 
in organizing similar groups. Soon 
they were getting requests from 
all over the country—from school 
authorities who were interested in 
the vocational guidance aspect of the 
plan, as well as from Kiwanians who 
saw in the organization a real oppor- 
tunity to help youth to help them- 
selves, their school and their com- 
munity through a program of service 
and leadership training. 

A real boost to the growing num- 
ber of Key Clubs occurred in Febru- 
ary 1928 when Frank Vincent wrote 
an article for The Kiwanis Magazine, 
telling of this new youth organiza- 
tion, giving the reasons for its organ- 
ization, its aims and its program. The 
response to this article was over- 
whelming. Requests for literature 
and information, directed to Kiwan- 
ian Vincent or the Sacramento Ki- 
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wanis club, poured in from all parts 
of the country. Superintendents, 
principals, Boy Scout executives, and 
even a juvenile court judge wanted 
to know what a Key Club was and 
how it could help them in their own 
local programs of youth guidance. 

Some of those who liked the idea 
and wrote for information Were: the 
principal of the Mountain View 
Union High School in California; the 
director of physical education, Pasa- 
dena City schools; principal, Young 
Intermediate Schools, Davenport, 
Iowa; the superintendent of Red 
Wing public schools, Red Wing, 
Minnesota; the director of manual 
art, Pasadena City schools; princi- 
pal, Livingston High School, Livings- 
ton, California; principal, Oakland 
Tech, Oakland, California; and other 
school faculty members in Oregon 
City, Oregon; Cairo, Illinois; Pitts- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Claremont, Flor- 
ida; and Bisbee, Arizona. This listing 
is given to show that it was not just 
the Kiwanians in charge of youth 
committees, but those professionally 
engaged in teaching, who were most 
intrigued by the idea of Key Club in 
its earliest days. 

And soon Key Club spread outside 
California. Homer E. Tate, president 
of the Ashland, Kentucky Kiwanis 
club, brought the subject to the at- 
tention of Dean Ernest O. Saunders 
and Superintendent Clarence E. 
Ackley of the local schools, who were 

(See SERVICE page 48) 
























































Ever since the first Weimaraners 


were imported from Germany in 1929, 


outdoorsmen have been 


ova tHE 





HROUGHOUT AMERICA, hunters and 

dog fanciers are arguing about 
the merits of a flap-eared, silver-grey 
animal known as the Weimaraner 
(pronounced vy-mar-honor). De- 
votees swear that Weimaraners can 
outpoint, out-retrieve, out-swim and 
out-trail any other dog. Scoffers 
admit that the Weimaraner is a good 
dog, but deny its over-all superiority. 
To this the pro-Weimaraners reply 
that these dogs point before their 
first birthday. (Other breeds take 
as long as two years to learn to point 
out the location of a quail or pheas- 
ant.) And Weimaraner-lovers de- 
clare that Weimaraners are smart 
enough to make many human beings 
look like chumps. 

Nobody is better qualified to sepa- 
rate the truth from the bunkum than 
Clarence Schukei, a former Kiwan- 
ian from Waterloo, Iowa. (Clarence, 
who joined Kiwanis at Mason City, 
Iowa in 1930 and transferred to 
Waterloo in 1932, dropped out of the 
club in 1948 only so his son-in-law, 
William Hahn, could have his classi- 
fication.) Clarence raises Weima- 
raners as a hobby, and he is an out- 
spoken champion of the breed. But 
Clarence admits the skeptics have a 
point when they claim that Weima- 
raner dogs have been overrated. 

“The trouble is not with the 
Weimaraners,” Clarence explains, 
“but with the people who claim that 
the dog is an intellectual giant. 
Buyers have been led to believe that 
the dogs can do anything—including 
answer the telephone. This has quite 
naturally led to disillusionment. If 
people would only expect the Wei- 
maraner to do the amazing instead of 
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the impossible, nobody would be dis- 
appointed. For the Weimaraner is 
easily the finest breed of hunting dog 
alive today.” 

Clarence also believes that part of 
the Weimaraner controversy results 
from corruption of the breed. To 
fully understand the importance of 
this factor, you must look back 150 
years to the territory which has 
since become Germany. In those 
far-off days, German nobles had lit- 
tle to do besides chase wild boar, 
bear and stag through private game 
preserves. Dogs were just as impor- 
tant to good sport as firearms, and 
so the nobles were constantly look- 
ing for dogs with superior stamina, 
sense of smell and intelligence. Cer- 
tain breeds possessed one or two of 
the desirable characteristics, but up 
until 1800, no breed had them all. 
For decades the German nobles tried 
to produce a super canine by cross- 
breeding. Dogs known to have great 
endurance were mated to animals 
with keen noses; and dogs with ex- 
ceptional intelligence were crossed 
with more obedient breeds. 

Finally, around the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, one noble- 
man produced a dog which had 
everything any hunter could want— 


speed, stamina, intelligence, keen 
sense of smell, swimming ability, 
physical hardiness, and courage. 


This super canine was named the 
Weimaraner in honor of the Duchy 
of Weimar, where the breed ori- 
ginated. 

With characteristic thoroughness, 
the German nobles organized an 
association to insure continued im- 
provement of the breed. Every 
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Clarence Schukei, former Kiwanian from 
Waterloo, Iowa and one of the nation’s 
leading authorities on Weimaraner dogs, 
poses with one of his prize animals. He 
claims this is the finest hunting breed, 


Weimaraner owner belonged to the 
association and abided by its rulings. 
Inferior animals were put to death 
so that only the fittest Weimaraners 
could breed. Each litter of pups was 
carefully inspected, and weaklings 
were killed. The association arranged 
for all matings and kept a careful 
record of blood lines. Nobody could 
buy a Weimaraner unless the asso- 
ciation declared him a fit owner, i.e., 
an aristocrat who was devoted to the 
chase and who vowed to preserve 
the super canine. 

Indeed, owning a Weimaraner was 
as solemn an obligation as having 
children. Weimaraners were never 
kept in kennels, but brought inside 
and given the freedom of libraries 
and banquet halls in Germany’s 
finest estates. 

To shoot over a Weimaraner was 
considered the acme of all hunting 
thrills, and only a few non-Germans 
were accorded this privilege. One of 
the fortunate few was an American 
named Howard Knight, a_ keen 
sportsman who had hunted through- 
out the world. As soon as he saw a 
Weimaraner, he determined to bring 
this breed to the United States. But 
for years the German Weimaraner 
owners refused his pleas. Finally, in 
1929, the nobles allowed Knight to 
bring a pair of sterilized dogs to the 
New World. Knight wasn’t satisfied, 
however. He wanted breeding stock. 
So he kept after the association until 
they allowed him to import several 
normal animals in 1938. 

These dogs multiplied rapidly, and 
in 1941 the American Weimaraner 
Club was formed to protect the 
breed, as the German association had 
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done. But in spite of the club’s strict 
rules, there was a little mixing of 
breeds. And a few Weimaraners are 
being kept as pets instead of hunt- 
ing companions. (This leads to a de- 
generation of the animals’ superb 
hunting ability, but high standards 
maintained by most owners will pre- 
vent complete deterioration of the 
breed.) 

Clarence Schukei, an avid hunter 
and dog fancier, entered the Wei- 
maraner story in 1948. German refu- 
gees told Clarence about the super 
canine, and he made a thorough in- 
vestigation. He discovered that all of 
the Weimaraners in America be- 
longed to the two blood lines im- 
ported by Howard Knight. So Clar- 
ence negotiated with an Austrian 
family that was willing to sell a pair 
of prize-winning Weimaraners. For 
$4000 plus a quantity of postwar 
scarcities, Clarence bought the dogs. 

The animals were flown to the 
United States and taken to the 
Schukei home. Since then Clarence 
has become a Weimaraner authority, 
and his stud dogs are in demand 
throughout America. Thus Clarence 
Schukei is well qualified to say that 
the Weimaraner is the world’s finest 
hunting dog. In all his contacts with 
the super canine, Clarence has only 
had one trouble: the dogs he im- 
ported didn’t understand English. 
But after several months’ training, 
the dogs learned to understand 
Clarence. 

“T think that’s a pretty good index 
of their intelligence,” he says. “Of 
course, they don’t speak English yet, 
but even I don’t expect they should 
do that.” THE END 















EAST BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS This club is help- 
ing Werner Fahrenhold, a sixteen-year-old German 
boy, gain citizenship in the United States. The lad 
escaped a communist slave labor camp, Nazi prison 
camp and has tried four times to enter the United 
States. During the last war he acted as guide, in- 
terpreter and scout for an American Army regiment 
in the Battle of the Bulge. Last January the boy 
smuggled himself into America aboard an airplane, 
and since then has been adopted by a family in 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

MILLCREEK TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA Each week 
this club hears a five-minute summary of current 
news based on the latest Kiplinger News Letter. 

SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY Kiwanians here bought 
an artificial eye for an underprivileged youngster. 

WOODSTOWN, NEW JERSEY To raise money for UPC 
work, the Kiwanis Club of Woodstown is holding 
turkey shoots this fall. 

FARMVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA Representatives of 
this club appeared before the Utilities Commission 
to protest a requested raise in rates by the telephone 
company. 

DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA Kiwanians here placed two 
orphans in an institution. 

EDGEWATER, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA This club 
is working on a blood-typing program for all school 
children in the parish. 

COVINGTON, OHIO This club has bought trash baskets 
and put them on street corners throughout the com- 
munity. 

SELLERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA This club installed 
toilets at a playground. 

NORTH HUNTERTON, CLINTON, NEW JERSEY This 
club entertained six Marines who were leaving for 
active duty. Each Marine was given a high quality 
automatic pencil. 

CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA In cooperation with other 
civic groups, the Kiwanis Club of Coral Gables is 
conducting a school for employees and management. 
More than 300 are enrolled for instruction in the art 
of dealing with the public. 

UNION TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY This club is sup- 
porting the police force in its effort to obtain a forty- 
hour work week. 

PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here found a 
home for a fifteen year old orphan. 

DELAWARE, OHIO Members of this club helped stage 
an air tour that enabled 232 people to fly over the 
county and view the results of soil erosion and con- 
servation practices. 

MAGNOLIA PARK, CALIFORNIA This club sponsors a 
handicraft club for boys and girls. 
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MOREHOUSE, MISSOURI Members of this’ club 
helped farmers spray cotton fields to repel army 
worms. 

MARYSVILLE, KANSAS Kiwanians here helped the 
city council and the police department prevent busi- 
nessmen from parking their cars along the main 
streets so that this space could be used by shoppers. 

LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this club 
helped a US Navy recruiting officer pass informa- 
tion to prospective enlistees. 

PAMPA, TEXAS This club got a policeman assigned to 
each grade school in the town. 

CLINTON, MISSISSIPPI These Kiwanians organized a 
book-collecting campaign to stock the shelves of a 
Negro high school library. 

CORNING, NEW YORK Members of this club joined 
other citizens in an investigation of the accidents 
that have been happening in one section of the com- 
munity. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA This club paid the expenses 
of a boy who was flown to Edmonton so an operation 
could be performed on his eyes. 

NEILLSVILLE, WISCONSIN This club influenced the 
city to permit construction of a fence (on city land) 
around a National Guard armory. The fence pro- 
tects nearly $1,000,000 worth of motorized equipment 
belonging to the 32nd Division. 

EWING, VIRGINIA This club is circulating petitions 
that will reveal how townspeople feel about incor- 
porating the community. 

GIDEON, MISSOURI Kiwanians here are asking state 
authorities to improve telephone service in the area. 

BROOKLYN, CLEVELAND, OHIO This club donated a 
pool for otters at the Cleveland Zoo. 

IDA GROVE, IOWA These Kiwanians sponsored a 
magic show. 

CANONSBURG-HOUSTON, PENNSYLVANIA This club 
owns seventeen hospital beds and fifteen invalid 
chairs, which are available to needy invalids in the 
area. 

WINCHESTER, ILLINOIS Members of this club are 
teaching local farmers to use multiple floral rose as 
game cover and permanent fence growth. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS Kiwanians here bought play- 
ground equipment for colored children. 

MAPLEWOOD, MISSOURI This club put rat poison in 
dumps where the rodents breed. 

GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Kiwanians here 
bought model airplane kits for local youngsters to 
assemble. The club also provided instructors to ad- 
vise the model builders. 

SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND This club is working to 
improve lighting in a high school auditorium. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT, PENNSYLVANIA This club has 
volunteered to put up and take down the town’s 
Christmas street lights. 

\ HONAKER, VIRGINIA Kiwanians here established a 
non-partisan, non-political weekly newspaper that 
serves a three county area. 

MADISON, MAINE These Kiwanians leased a historic 
site near Madison and developed a public picnic 
ground there. 

SOLVAY-GEDDES, NEW YORK Members of this club 
spent 300 man-hours repairing the trailer-home of 
a widow and her son after fire destroyed the house- 
on-wheels. The Kiwanians donated all necessary 
materials and restocked the widow’s pantry shelves. 

DUNCAN, BRITISH COLUMBIA This club repaired the 
Queen Alexandria Solarium for Crippled Children 
and improved the gardens and playground of this 
institution. 

BENSON-MEADOW, NORTH CAROLINA These _ Ki- 
wanians helped a blind man establish a cold drink, 
candy and cigarette business. 

METUCHEN - RARITAN TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY 
During the first eleven months of its existence, the 
Kiwanis Club of Metuchen-Raritan Township 
helped a family of four find a place to live and work; 
distributed more than 8472 articles of clothing to the 
needy; supplied thousands of books and magazines to 
tuberculosis hospitals, mental institutions, veteran’s 
hospitals and orphanages; held a Christmas party 
in an old ladies’ home;. gave more than 800 dozen 
eggs to cancer patients. This club also accomplished 
several more commonplace community services. 

ANACONDA, MONTANA Kiwanians here improved a 
picnic ground by setting up a table and clearing 
trails to a waterfall. 

EDISON PARK & NORWOOD PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
After a fire demolished a neighborhood office build- 
ing, members of this club located temporary offices 
for two dentists, a doctor and a dental laboratory. 

BEACON, NEW YORK This club sponsored a hot rod 
derby. Four hundred people attended the event and 
watched a colored boy win first prize. Eighteen boys 
entered the contest, and each lad was given refresh- 
ments by the club. 

MAHONE BAY, NOVA SCOTIA Kiwanians here are set- 

ting up a rink for the winter sports season. 
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Scores of people attended this two-day auction that was staged by the Kiwanis Club of Laconia, New Hampshire. More than 
$2000 was raised, and the money will be used to promote the club’s program of service to underprivileged children. 


STRATHROY, ONTARIO These Kiwanians put up a 
backstop in the public school playgrounds. 

ALLIANCE, OHIO Kiwanians here helped their com- 
munity celebrate its centennial and at the same time 
made $800 for the YMCA. The men designed a fancy 
centennial plate which was produced in a local kiln. 
The dishes cost $6.75 per dozen and were sold to 
townspeople for $1.25 each. 

TEXARKANA, TEXAS This club pays the telephone 
bill for the Bowie Child Welfare Board. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, MISSOURI This club provided a 
polio patient with a two-way telephone hook-up 
that will enable the bedridden youngster to take 
part in the activities of his seventh grade class. 

MORRILTON, ARKANSAS These Kiwanians promoted 
a new water main for the town. 

SALYERSVILLE, KENTUCKY Members of this club 
raised money to pay for printing of a directory for 
the local fair. 

HAMPTON, VIRGINIA This club took its Boy Scout 
troop on a tour of the Air Force base at Langley 
Field. 

ST. BONIFACE, MANITOBA This club repaired a home 
for epileptics. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS This club sponsored a 
community fire prevention week, during which 
twenty-five state fire marshals inspected business 
houses, schools, churches and public buildings. The 
Kiwanis-sponsored Boy Scout troop helped with the 
job. 

NORWALK, CALIFORNIA This club led the community 
in celebration of “Welcome Week,” during which the 
people of Norwalk honored new citizens. 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK Through the efforts 
of this club, a special educational program has been 
organized for young people and adults. This year 
more than 10,000 people will take part in the pro- 
gram, which includes afternoon and evening classes 
held at a high school. Two other New York City 
high schools have adopted programs like the one 
begun by the Kiwanis Club of Jackson Heights. 

CROSBY, NORTH DAKOTA This club is publishing a 
folder to advertise the city and county. 

HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA Members of this club are 
circulating petitions that ask city officials to oil 
streets in outlying residential areas. 
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OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON These Kiwanians are tell- 
ing the public about the need for an addition to the 
county courthouse. 

OAKLAND CITY, INDIANA Members of this club are 
working with the town board to place curbs and 
gutters on city streets. 

KENNEWICK, WASHINGTON This club built 
shelters for hitchhiking servicemen. 

DONIPHAN, MISSOURI The Agriculture and Con- 
servation committee of this club is raising 30,000 
fish in rearing ponds throughout the county. 

EAST BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY This club collected 
100 pounds of used clothing for displaced persons in 
Europe. 

JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK This club shows one 
movie each week to juvenile patients in a local hos- 
pital. 

LAWTON, OKLAHOMA This club is co-sponsoring the 
Lawton-Fort Sill Indian School. 

GREAT BEND, KANSAS Kiwanians here are fighting 
against a proposal to build a new county jail in the 
downtown area. The service clubbers want a less 
conspicuous location for the lockup. 

WYTHE COUNTY, VIRGINIA Kiwanians have _ been 
working with a group of citizens to improve sanitary 
conditions in the community. 

BELMAR, NEW JERSEY Members of this club rescued 
a lake full of fish from suffocation. The Kiwanians 
used fire hoses to pump fresh water into a lake 
which was going dry. 

NORTHEAST ROCHESTER, NEW YORK This club 
sent a letter of protest to the Buffalo Ordnance De- 
partment because this organization had impounded 
boxcars filled with grain destined for export, while 
domestic shippers have been hindered by a freight 
car shortage. 

NORTHSIDE-MIAMI, FLORIDA This club has gone on 
record with the Florida Wild Life Federation as 
favoring a continuous hunting season. The club 
also contacted the state director of game and fresh 
water fish. 


rest 





These members of the Kiwanis Club of Normandy, St. Louis 
County, Missouri are shown preparing flapjacks for the club’s 
Pancake Fiesta. All comers were charged fifty cents per person. 
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The children above are just two of the many youngsters who 
enjoyed the circus put on by the Kiwanis Club of Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania as part of the club’s National Kids’ Day program. 


LINCOLN. ARKANSAS This club has published a series 
of ads in the local paper telling about the advantages 
of artificial cattle breeding. 

LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA Kiwanians here are urging 
their city officials to put up new street signs. 

KILBOURNE, ILLINOIS This club cooperated with the 
State Crime Prevention Bureau in showing high 
school students a movie titled, “Crime Doesn’t Pay.” 

COVINGTON, GEORGIA Kiwanians here arranged for 
the community’s civic clubs and local physicians to 
cooperate in making plans for a new hospital. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Members of this club are 
working with city officials to improve traffic con- 
ditions. 

MISSOULA, MONTANA This club helped other civic or- 
ganizations persuade a producer to use Missoula as 
the location for a movie. . 

DARLINGTON, WISCONSIN These Kiwanians took 100 
teachers to the Wisconsin Soil Conservation Experi- 
ment Station. 

CABOOL, MISSOURI Kiwanians here are helping the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars raise money to buy the 
site of the VFW home. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE This club is raising $50,- 
000 to help finance a new national park. Kiwanians 
pledged this much before Congress created the park. 

CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY This club is helping the 
Chamber of Commerce locate space for defense 
plants. 

YELLOWSTONE, BILLINGS, MONTANA This club 
bought a cancellation die for the local post office 
so that stamps can be cancelled with a warning 
against forest fires. 

ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON This club devotes an 
occasional meeting to forum discussions of contro- 
versial issues. 

NEWTON, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here helped locate 
dead trees for removal. 

FAIRLAWN-COMMUNITY, RADFORD, VIRGINIA Ki- 

wanians here are furnishing election judges to the 
Fairlawn Civic League. 
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MIDLAND, TEXAS Members of this club have distrib- 
uted booklets showing the structure of the city 
government. 

MULBERRY, FLORIDA Kiwanians here bought reli- 
gious movie trailers for the local theatre. 

GUELPH, ONTARIO Members of this club instruct 
boys on judging cattle. 

MONTEVIDEO, MINNESOTA Members of this club 
took a Boy Scout troop on a fishing trip. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS This club is promot- 
ing production of a city directory. 

STILWELL, OKLAHOMA These Kiwanians are screen- 
ing applications of Indians who ask for relief. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY This club is work- 
ing with local officials to prevent further pollution of 
the Raritan River. 

SOUTH LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA This club re- 
paired the car of a crippled veteran so he could con- 
tinue going to trade school. 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA This club helped pay the 
expenses of a Sea Scout ship’s summer cruise in 
Lake Erie. 

NORTH CENTRAL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON = This club 
heard three political candidates explain their stand 
on current issues. 

LAKE CITY, IOWA This club urged farmers to have 
their equipment repaired well in advance of harvest 
time to relieve the shortage of qualified mechanics. 

WESTBY, WISCONSIN Members of this club have lib- 
erated pheasants to improve hunting in the area. 

PERRY, MISSOURI These Kiwanians are collecting 
historical data about Mark Twain for the Mark 
Twain Foundation, which has its headquarters in 
Perry. 

KINGSTON, NEW YORK This club is studying what it 
could do in the event that New York City is bombed. 
The metropolis is ninety miles from Kingston, and 
the Kiwanians figure that Kingston would be a logi- 
cal haven for New Yorkers after atomic attack. 

SECAUCUS, NEW JERSEY This club is sponsoring a 
parking survey of the community. THE END 





These two members of the Key Club at Mineral Springs High 
School in Winston-Salem, North Carolina are shown scrubbing 
some of the 290 blinds that Key Clubbers clean regularly. 
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T we Key Ctuvs of North Platte High School, North 
Platte, Nebraska, built two concrete benches for the 
school campus. A large “key,” inscribed with the names 
of donors and date of dedication, was put into the ce- 
ment... . Kenneth Creasey, the Ohio District governor 
of Key Clubs, a delegate to the Boys’ Nation held in 
Washington, D.C., was greeted in the nation’s capital by 
Senator Robert A. Taft and Associate Justice Harold H. 
Burton of the United States Supreme Court. 


Tue YeELLowsToNE Key Club at Billings Senior High 
School, Billings, Montana, timed traffic at the busiest 
intersection, in order to circulate a petition to the city 
council for a four-way stop sign. ... At Fayetteville, 
North Carolina the Key Club of Massey Hill High School 
sponsored two movies and a personal appearance of a 
well-known hypnotist as money-raising activities. When 
the home of a member was destroyed by fire, Key Club- 
bers gave the family clothes during the emergency. . . . 
Lake Wales High School Key Clubbers of Lake Wales, 
Florida gave their school a public address system for 
the auditorium. This group also built a trophy case... . 
At Pontiac, Illinois the Key Club of Pontiac Township 
High School has shown a movie to the student body each 
week, and secured two speakers each month for this 
club’s successful vocational guidance program. 


Avr Ruston, Lousiana, the Ruston High School Key 
Club has compiled a directory of students’ names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers, along with the basket- 
ball and football schedules, and the names of presidents. 
. . . The Matoaka High School Key Club at Matoaka, 
West Virginia produced a radio program each morning 
over the public address system, and put an FM antenna 
on the top of the school building. 


Tue six Key Clubs in Chicago, Illinois—Central YMCA, 
Lane Technical, Parker, Senn, Steinmetz and Wash- 
burne Technical—have formed a city council. This 
group considers individual club problems, makes sug- 
gestions about worthwhile service activities, and plans 
to hold an inter-club meeting where all Chicago Key 
Clubbers can exchange ideas on projects, and to ex- 
tend the number of clubs in Chicago. . . . At Mayfield, 
Kentucky the Mayfield High School Key Club earned 
seventy-five dollars by operating a soft-drink and 
candy concession at the Kiwanis-sponsored fair. 


A sate or book covers and a school clean-up program 
are being planned by the Key Club of Bethlehem Central 
High School at Delmar, New York. ... The Lanett High 
School Key Club of Lanett, Alabama had the football 
schedule printed on pennants, and distributed these to 
the student body. 


Art Sr. Perer’s High School, Peterborough, Ontario Key 
Clubbers showed films to parents and rented movies 
which were shown at the Teen Center operated by this 
Key Club... The Key Club of Sarasota High School, 
Sarasota, Florida bought new American Flags for every 
room of the school . . . The first community project 
sponsored by the Key Club of Coventry High School at 
Akron, Ohio, was the planting of seventy-two honey- 
suckle bushes around the school stadium. ‘THE END 
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Past InTernationat President O. Sam 
Cummings has recently been awarded 
the coveted John Newton Russell Me- 
morial Award for outstanding service to 
the life insurance business. This award 
is the highest honor offered by the indus- 
try. The jurors who selected Sam for 
the honor described the award as follows: 
“Sustained and meritorious _ service, 
viewed in restrospect, is considered, as well as specific 
actions during a single year. In short, a person may be 
given the award for service rendered in the year 1949-50, 
or because of accomplishments over a long period. The 
award may be given to a person in our business or out- 
side of it. In any event, it is felt that the person to whom 
the award is granted must have rendered service above 
and beyond the call of duty.” 

Says Philip B. Hobbs, one of the jury members: 
“Without question, O. Sam Cummings is one of Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding insurance executives.” At present 
Sam is Texas general agent for Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. He is author of the recently-published 
book, How to Build a Successful Life Insurance Agency. 
This volume is already regarded as the agency man’s 
bible, and has been endorsed enthusiastically by dozens 
of the most important insurance men in the United 
States. 





T ue Kiwanis Cuvs of Washington, D.C. teamed up with 
the Owensboro, Kentucky club to honor Vice-President 
Alben Barkley. Two Washington Kiwanians acted as 


ot 


cea 


Harry L. Merrick, left, president of the Washington, D. C. 
club, and Past President Edgar Morris present a chair to Veep 
Alben Barkley. The gift is from the Owensboro, Kentucky club. 


12 


representatives of the Owensboro club and presented the 
Veep with a chair contributed by citizens in the Blue 
Grass State “in recognition of grateful appreciation by 
the people of Kentucky” for Barkley’s outstanding serv- 
ice. 


Uniren States Senator John Sparkman, privileged 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Alabama, 
has been appointed delegate to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. Senator Sparkman is a past president 
of the Huntsville club and past governor of the Alabama 
District. 

As soon as his Kiwanis friends in Huntsville learned 
that Senator Sparkman had been named to represent 
the United States in the United Nations, the club sent 
him the following message: “The Kiwanis Club of 
Huntsville is very much gratified over your appoint- 
ment. .. . We know of no higher honor that could be 
bestowed on you. To be asked to sit at the conference 
table and have a part in the formation of world affairs, 
particularly at this time, is a high tribute to your abil- 
ity and judgment. .. . Our prayers go with you... .” 


Tue Kiwanis Cuuss of Highland Park and Eagle Rock, 
Los Angeles, California adopted the Washington Red- 
skins professional football team at a recent fun-filled 
dinner. The team trains each year in an area between 
the adjoining communities of Highland Park and Eagle 
Rock. Dr Norm Elwood, president of the Highland 
Park club, gave the Redskins a scroll signifying their 
adoption by Kiwanis and wishing the Redskins luck in 
the season ahead. THE END 





Mrs. Lucile Airy, for twenty-seven years executive secretary 
of the Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado, was saluted by the 
Denver Kiwanians as she announced retirement from service. 
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YOUR KIDS OR MINE 
(From page 13) 

are studying to prepare themselves 
for this type of counseling. Perhaps 
the day will come when all our 
schools will be adequately staffed 
and these urgent needs will be met. 

In the meantime, we can do a lot 
with existing school facilities to com- 
bat, through education, the use of 
drugs by teen-agers—most of whom 
become addicts because they are 
curious, ignorant of the consequen- 
ces, and want to keep up with their 
gang. The goal of narcotics educa- 
tion is much the same as that of sex 
education: it should satisfy, rather 
than arouse, curiosity. The teacher 


should be qualified to discuss the | 


scientific facts of physiological and 
psychological dependence, of course, 
but she should also be a well-ad- 
justed person with an understanding 
of the emotions and conflicts of her 
pupils. She may be able to help them 
most by just directing their surplus 
energy into constructive activities. 
That the educational side of this 
situation has been sadly neglected is 





obvious—how many of us have ever | 


had any scientific instruction on the 
subject? 

It doesn’t matter where you went 
to school. Two of the youngest pa- 
tients in the Lexington hospital come 
from widely separated levels of so- 
ciety, for instance. 


Sixreen-year-old Laura’s wealthy | 


family in the far Southwest sent her 
to private schools, but when she saw 
one of the servants in her home snif- 
fing cocaine, she didn’t know enough 
to keep from trying it. Her large al- 
lowance enabled her to buy other 


drugs through this servant, and when | 


she came into the hospital, she was | 


taking shots every twenty minutes, 
in addition to a fantastic number of 
sleeping pills. Talking with her, I 
realized that she had no understand- 
ing of the gravity of her condition. 
She had been a bored, lonely little 
girl—now she was delighted with the 
attention her “big habit” was attract- 
ing. 

Jimmy, the other youngster, says 
he is fifteen, but the doctors at the 
hospital believe he might be even 
younger. He went to public school 
in a crowded slum in an eastern city. 
He was deliberately started on hero- 
in by an underworld peddler two 
years ago. While other boys his age 
were busy tying Scout knots, Jimmy 
was cutting narcotics and peddling 
them to other kids. He has an amaz- 
ing store of knowledge about the 
business side of drugs. 

“T used to take a pinch of nembutal 


(See YOUR KIDS OR MINE page 44) 
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YOUR KIDS OR MINE 
(From page 43) 


and mix it in to give the heroin more 
kick—then word got around I was 
peddling better stuff, see?” he told 
me proudly. He knew that what he 
had done was wrong “because the 
cops threw me in jail” —but he didn’t 
have any idea of the far-reaching 
moral and physiological consequen- 
ces of his activities. 

Should we say forgive him—and 
all the others—because they know 
not what they do? Or should we de- 
cide that, sordid as the subject is, if 
our children are old enough to be 
exposed to this evil, they deserve to 


if 


be armed with the facts about it? 

A number of Chicagoans fee] that 
whether Chicago is the worst city in 
the country or not is beside the point, 
and that something should be done 
about the 10,000 addicts roaming the 
city’s streets. 

The newly-organized Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, a civic group made 
up of professional men and women 
working with special investigators 
from the states attorney’s office, 
made a thorough study of local con- 
ditions and decided that an educa- 
tional campaign was the first essen- 
tial. A committee of educators, psy- 
chiatrists and clergymen mapped out 
a program for the schools, and half 





| a dozen schools now have courses on 
| the effect of narcotics on the human 
| system. Soon all the schools will 
make this part of the regular cur- 
| riculum for a state law passed in 1927 
requiring that such courses be taught 
will now be enforced. 
A campaign similar to the success- 
| ful one Chicago waged against VD 
is now getting underway. Pamphlets 
will be distributed, warning posters 
will be placed in schools, dance halls 
| and recreation centers, movie shorts 
will be shown in theatres, and the 
newspapers, radio and television will 
_ help publicize the facts. 


Cuicaco policemen and playground 
supervisors are taking special 
courses so that they will be better 
equipped to recognize drugs, addicts 
and peddlers. Recently a patrolman 
was seen chatting with three youths 
who were smoking marihuana on a 
| busy street corner—he didn’t know 
what a “reefer” looked or smelled 
| like! 
| Doctors have been alerted, too, 
since many of them have been misin- 
formed about the newer synthetic 
drugs. Addicts say that if they re- 
quest morphine for their fictitious 
ailments, doctors refuse to prescribe 
for them, but if they suggest Dolo- 
phine or Demerol they will some- 
times get a prescription. A survey 
made by federal agents showed that 
a majority of physicians were under 
the erroneous impression that Dolo- 


| phine is not habit forming. 


Since even the best educational 
campaign will not be completely ef- 
fective as long as peddlers are at 
large, several bills to make penalties 


| for peddling more severe will be pre- 


sented at the next session of the IIli- 
nois state legislature. Peddling will 
be considered a felony, with a mini- 
mum sentence of one year and a 
maximum sentence of life. A third 
conviction would bring life impris- 





| Act. 


ee 


onment under the Habitual Criminal 
State Representative Daniel 
Ronan, chairman of the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau’s legislative commit- 
tee, says that these bills are almost 
certain to be passed. 

Present Illinois laws under the 
Uniform Narcotic Act are neither 
unusually lenient nor unusually se- 
vere when compared with other 
states. New York and California, 
however, both provide heavier pen- 
alties for drug peddlers who are not 
users. Wisconsin provides a special 
penalty for offenses involving mari- 
huana. California and Wisconsin 
provide for treatment of addicts in 
hospitals under the jurisdiction of 
the department concerned with men- 
tal institutions. Carolyn Anspacher 

(See YOUR KIDS OR MINE page 46) 
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PROBLEM: What can our club do to 
help provide safe driving education for 
high school students? 


ANSWER: Cooperate with the auto 
dealers of your community and the sec- 
ondary school administrators in organiz- 
ing formal classes on safe driving. Dual 
drive cars and proper driving instruc- 
tion may be made available for every 
high school boy and girl in your com- 
munity. School credit should be con- 
sidered for the successful completion of 
such a course. 

The following excerpts from a few 
current club activity reports indicate 
the type of project that Kiwanis is spon- 
soring in other communities. 

Farmville, North Carolina—Sponsored 
safe driving course at the local high 
school. A car has been furnished by 
two local motor companies for this train- 
ing and a member of the club is teach- 
ing this course in the high school. 

Millville, New Jersey—A safety cam- 
paign was conducted in the local high 
school. Instruction was given the stu- 
dents in proper automobile operation. 
It lasted for one week; three dual con- 
trol cars were available for the cam- 
paign. 

Alexandria, Indiana—Sponsored a 
safety program in high school featuring 
the dual-control driver training class. 
A Kiwanian presented a message on safe 
driving. 

Duxbury, Massachusetts—Providing a 
1950 model automobile for use in the 
high school driver training program. 

Newport, Washington—This club is 
lending its assistance and finances in 
conducting a school on the proper man- 
ner to operate an automobile. Three 
members will donate their time in as- 
sisting the instructor in this schooling. 


PROBLEM: Can examples be men- 
tioned of successful open houses, dis- 
plays and farm tours which have re- 
sulted in better cooperation between 
farm and city people? 
ANSWER: By visiting farms city peo- 
ple can see the problems of agricultural 
production and better understand the 
necessary investment needed to carry on 
farming operations. Farmers can like- 
wise become better informed by visiting 
factories and industrial plants. Ex- 
amples of successful projects of this type 
include the following: tour of State 
Agricultural Experiment Station spon- 
sored by Kiwanis club; inspection trip 
of stockyards, canning factory, tire plant, 
and other industrial plants. Quite often 
club members and guests will be served 
dinner by plant officials before being 
taken on an inspection trip of the plant. 
Farm and home shows can be made 
not only educational but financially 
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profitable to Kiwanis clubs. Community 
and county tours with Kiwanians fur- 
nishing transportation, program and 
arranging all details of tour might 
include inspection of outstanding soil 
conservation projects. 


PROBLEM: Our club is interested in 
helping the youth of our community by 
organizing a Key Club in the high 
school. The principal is interested, but 
he feels that other clubs are already 
doing what the Key Club proposes to do. 
He fears that a Key Club would usurp 
the functions of the student council. 
How can we answer these objections? 


ANSWER: Emphasize that the unique | 


feature of the Key Club is its constant 
contact with the leading business and 
professional men of the community who 
are in the Kiwanis club. Also explain, 


through this contact, Key Club members | 


and other students learn of their future 
responsibilities as adults in the com- 
munity. Community leaders become 


more interested in youth and its prob- | 


lems, and they take a greater interest in 
the high school and support the work 
that the principal is trying to do. 

Point out that the Key Club does not 
usurp the functions of a student council 
because it is but one of many clubs in 
the school, and all of them must abide 
by the decisions of the school’s student 


governing body in order to continue to | 


exist. The principal, with his authority 
over Key Club membership and proj- 
ects, can keep its work in the proper 
perspective with regard to the student 
council and other school organizations. 


PROBLEM: Our club has been asked 
to enter a Kiwanis float in a local pa- 
rade. Where can we obtain ideas and 
material for such a project? 

ANSWER: The Chicago Artificial 
Flower Company, 3520 West Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois or Carl A. 
Moore, 1515 Edgewater Avenue, Chicago 
26, Illinois. Both organizations issue 
catalogues which contain many colorful 
illustrations of Kiwanis floats. 


PROBLEM: There is a large foreign 
element in our community, but nothing 
is being done for the newly naturalized 
citizens. Does Kiwanis have a respon- 
sibility in this direction? 

ANSWER: Yes. Naturalized citizens 
theoretically become Americans or 
Canadians as soon as they are natural- 
ized. But many come from countries 
under communist influence and Kiwanis 
should help the naturalized citizen to 
better understand the differences in our 
way of life. Conduct citizenship classes 
and sponsor “Citizenship Recognition” 
programs for them. THE END 
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WHY 2,200 CLUBS 


USE FORDWAY PLAN 


ADOPTION of the Fordway 
Plan of gum machine spon- 
sorship by more than 2,200 
American service clubs and 
organizations last year made 
available over $500,000 for 


local welfare activities. 


SUCCESS of the Fordway 
Plan has been founded on 
three basic factors: 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


INTEGRITY 


QUALITY of FORD Brand- 
ed* Ball Gum is assured by 
purity of ingredients, care of 
manufacture plus rigid sani- 
tary controls. 


SERVICE of Ford Self-Serv- 
ice machines is provided 
by more than 200 trained 
Operators and Service men 
throughout the nation. 


INTEGRITY is attested by 
the reputation of the busi- 
ness organization that stands 
back of the Fordway Plan. 


a 









 *Look for the name 
FORD on every ball 


Write for brochure, 
"Sharing the Profits— 
the FORDWAY" 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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YOUR KIDS OR MINE 
(From page 44) 


writes in an article in the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle that these over- 
crowded institutions accept only the 
most “worthy” cases; however, the 


great majority of convicted drug 


addicts are sent to jail. 


One or THE most controversial is- 
sues in this whole situation is what 
should be done for the addicts. Gen- 
eral opinion is that addiction cannot 
be cured. However, the records at 
Lexington show that of the 13,000 
individual addicts treated at the hos- 
pital since it was opened in 1935, 
slightly over sixty per cent have 
been treated once only and the re- 
mainder more than once. Dr. Vogel, 
the medical director there, says, “We 
have many, many cases that have 
been off drugs five years or more, 
which time is the criterion of cure 
used in cancer cases.” 

Since the successful treatment for 
drug addiction is so complex, special 
facilities—not jails, not hospitals, not 
mental institutions—but combina- 
tions of these are necessary. This is 
the ideal; more practically drastic 
improvements should be made in 
whatever places addicts are being 
confined. When asked what care was 
given to addicts, the warden of one of 
our largest county jails said, “They 
get some medical attention the first 
week—we have a mixture we give 
them (bromide).” He added that “not 
many of them died.” 

Another warden said that it was 
almost impossible to keep drugs out 
of his jail. Recently a seventeen- 
year-old boy became an addict while 
in his institution. The 
with criminals is very bad for ad- 
dicts, too; most of them have no de- 
linquency record prior to their ad- 
diction. Contrary to popular belief, 
very few of them commit crimes 
other than peddling and petty lar- 


association 


ceny, after they become addicts. Opi- 
ates do not incite to crimes other 
than narcotic violations. Cocaine 
and marihuana may in certain indi- 
viduals—the effect varies. 

In order to get the proper type of 
treatment for the teen-age addicts 
in Chicago, the privately-endowed 
Juvenile Protective Association is 
paying the railroad fare to Lexing- 
ton for all those unable to pay their 
own way. JPA case-worker Harland 
Gilbert personally escorts a group of 
youngsters down to Kentucky sev- 
eral times each month. This is a 
small-scale operation, but it is a 
positive step in the right direction. 
It is doing something for these kids 
now! 

Dr. Murray A. Diamond, chief psy- 
chiatrist at the hospital, says that 
counseling before, and _ especially 
after, the hospital experience is very 
important. Mr. Gilbert is trying, sin- 
gle-handed, to select the youngsters 
who are most in need of medical 
treatment. He is rehabilitating the 
others in various ways—often a new 
suit of clothes, a decent job, or tem- 
porary foster-home placement, is all 
that is necessary since many of these 
children are not yet confirmed ad- 
dicts. A physician is desperately 
needed to diagnose the extent of ad- 
diction in these cases, but so far, no 
one has volunteered. 

Already a few of Mr. Gilbert’s 
boys have come back from Lexing- 
ton and he is helping them stay 
straight. He has a little Addicts 
Anonymous group meeting twice a 
week in Hull House, and he hopes to 
interest responsible persons in the 
community in giving these young- 
sters a chance to work and lead de- 
cent lives. But it isn’t easy—most 
of them still harbor a lot of preju- 
dice against “dope fiends,” thinking 
they are strange creatures of the 
demimonde. 

Not so today. They could be your 
kids or mine. THE END 





WAR WITHOUT AN ENEMY 
(From page 25) 


April 1775? Was it because of in- 
tolerable oppressions?” 

“Oppressions?” asked the captain. 
“T didn’t feel them.” 

“What? Were you not oppressed 
by the Stamp Act?” 

“I never saw one of those stamps, 
and always understood the governor 
put them all in Castle William.” 


“Well, what then about the tea 
tax?” 

“Tea tax!” the old veteran 
chuckled. “I never drank a drop of 


the stuff.” 


“Well, then, what did you mean in 
going to the fight?” 

“Young man,” was the deliberate 
reply, “what we meant in going for 
those Redcoats was this: We always 
had governed ourselves, and we al- 
ways meant to. They didn’t mean 
we should!” 

Even most school texts today view 
the Stamp Act and the tea tax as 
incidents, mere outgrowths of the 
basic cause: the colonists’ insistence 
on ruling themselves. 

The Stamp Act, invoked by Par- 
liament in 1765, required colonial 
citizens to buy and affix stamps on 
documents used in commercial trans- 
MAGAZINE 
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actions. The colonists resisted by 
refraining from deals calling for 
stamped paper. Within less than a 
year, Parliament repealed the law. 
When news of the repeal reached 
the common people of England, they 
went out and danced in the streets 
of London and Liverpool! They cel- 
ebrated the fact that the Americans 
had won their point. There is no 
evidence that the English common- 
ers ever deviated from this feeling of 
friendship for the defiant Yankees. 
Next the king and his Tory ma- 


* * * * * 


Ever notice that most of the people 
you see in church are old folks? 
Everybody says it’s because people get 
afraid of the hereafter when they get 
older and go to church for last minute 
preparation and atonement. But I 
don’t think that’s the real reason. I 
think it’s just because people get 
smarter and know better what’s good 
for them, the older they get. —F. B. S. 


* * * * * 


jority put through the tea tax. This 
was one of the most curious things 
in history. For years British mer- 
chants had been obliged to pay a tax 
on tea shipped to the colonies. The 
new act merely changed the old. 
How? By reducing the tax! The 
cut was so deep that in 1767 a nice 
old lady in Boston could buy her 
pound of tea for one-half what a nice 
old lady in London had to pay for 
the same quality! 

Economically the change benefited 
the colonists. Politically it offended 
them. Under the old law, the tax 
was paid on the English side of the 
ocean. Under the new, it had to be 
paid on the American side. 

This was the Tory government’s 
way of asserting its authority, and 
the colonists would have none of it. 
Indignant Boston citizens, some of 
them trussed up in small-boy Indian 
suits, went down to the harbor and 
dumped three carloads of the stuff 
into the sea. 

By now, what with other incidents, 
war was inevitable. All England 
saw it coming. So what did England 
do next? She reduced her military 
budget! As a result, she entered a 
war she had foreseen for ten years 
with the smallest army and navy in 
a generation! 

From the outset, then, her effort 
was half-hearted. So was her con- 
duct on the battlefield. Britain’s 
blunders in the Revolutionary War 
are still a source of bewilderment to 
military strategists. 

The Winter of 1777 was crucial. 
Two days before Christmas the main 
British forces captured Philadelphia 
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under the leadership of General Wil- 
liam Howe and his brother, Admiral 
Richard Howe. 

Washington had to retreat with the 
remnants of his army. It was a sorry 
group. Ina letter, written soon after 
the fall of Philadelphia, Washington 
complained: 

“Unless some great and capital 
change suddenly takes place, this 
army must inevitably .. . starve, 
dissolve, or disperse.” And a sol- 
dier in Washington’s camp scribbled 
home to the folks: “We have plaguey 
little to eat, and nothing to wear or 
drink under heaven.” 

The British knew the condition of 
Washington’s forces. Had Howe 
pressed on from Philadelphia, he 
could have destroyed them. Instead, 
he bedded down for the winter, 
awaiting more comfortable fighting 
weather. His needless delay gave 
Washington a chance to rebuild his 
army, insured eventual American 
victory. 

Of the many reasons suggested for 
Howe’s colossal blunder, only one 
makes sense. Both General and Ad- 
miral Howe were Whigs—members 
of the political party that back home 
was opposing the war. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is authority for 
the fact that Admiral Howe was 
openly sympathetic to the colonists, 
a close friend and admirer of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. General William 
Howe’s sentiments were similar. 


Ectanv’s_ half-hearted effort in 
the Revolution is a testimony to the 
power of ideas. Where, after all, did 
the colonists get the principles for 
which they fought? 


From back | 








home, of course. From English writ- | 


ers. From England’s unwritten con- 
stitution. How could Englishmen be 
expected to put up an effective fight 
against men fighting for their own 
ideals? 

Even Lord North was not the black 
villain some historians have made 
him. As King George III’s first min- 
ister during the Revolutionary War, 
he carried out his country’s policies, 
but “Lord North,” writes H. E. Eger- 
ton, reliable British historian, “ 


was at heart in disagreement with his | 


[the king’s] . . . measures, and was 
only induced to carry on the govern- 
ment through personal attachment 
to the king.” 

Today the United States and Eng- 
land are allied against a new world 
idea: a totalitarian principle that 
seeks to despoil men everywhere of 
the freedoms for which the colonists 
went to war in 1776 and because of 
which the Redcoats lost in 1781. So 
God bless America. And the king, 
too! THE END 
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enthusiastic from the beginning. The 
result was that the first Key Club to 
be formed outside the State of Cali- 
fornia came into being in the Ash- 
land High School in Ashland, Ken- 
tucky in February 1928. Key Clubs 
were formed in Hampton, Virginia, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, Bellingham, 
Washington, among other locations 
throughout the country. And still it 
was educators as well as Kiwanians 
who were interested. The principal 
of Pitman High School, Pitman, New 
Jersey, and the superintendent of 
schools of Midland, Michigan wrote 
for the plans. From Scout Executive 
C. W. Hunter of Middletown, New 
York and C. W. Abele of the YMCA 
at Miami came requests for informa- 
tion that resulted in more Key Clubs. 

But although the idea spread both 
geographically and among educators 
and Kiwanians, it was many years 
before the General Office of Kiwanis 
International took an active part in 
sponsoring clubs. There was no idea 
then that Key Club would require 
International office sponsorship and 
direction. 

As a matter of fact, it took Kiwan- 
ians longer than school personnel to 
realize the real value of Key Club. 
William O. Forman, principal of La- 
Fayette Junior High School, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, wrote to Frank 
Vincent on February 29, 1930 and 
said, “I was pleased to hear from you 
about the Key Club. If we all have 
to work as hard as I did to convince 
a Kiwanis club that this was a 
worthwhile project, I can understand 
why there are not more Key Clubs 
organized.” 

The spread of Key Clubs to other 
cities in California and throughout 
the nation was necessarily slow dur- 
ing the first ten or fifteen years. 
Since there was no paid organizer 
nor any organization actively trying 
to interest school men or civic lead- 
ers in this new idea, the only means 
of expansion was the word of mouth 
campaign of educators, principals, 
Kiwanians and others who saw in the 
Key Club an opportunity to combat 
the high school fraternity problem by 
replacing those groups with an or- 
ganization dedicated to giving youth 
positive values through vocational 
training and an active service pro- 
gram for the school and community. 

The early leaders recognized that 
many people would be indifferent to 
or misunderstand their new organ- 
ization, so they prepared this resolu- 
tion stating their aims and promoting 


the Key Club idea: 





“The California-Nevada District 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement recommends that the 
Key Club Plan be recognized as one 
medium through which vocational 
guidance and placement and citizen- 
ship work of Kiwanis clubs can be 
carried on. It is suggested that this 
Plan be attempted only in those com- 
munities where the cooperation of 
school officials is freely given and 
where conditions are such that serv- 
ice can be rendered.” 

With this recognition of the need 
for close and continued cooperation 
between school officials and sponsor- 
ing Kiwanis clubs, a sound founda- 
tion for today’s widespread Key Club 
organization was laid. As an educa- 
tor trained in vocational guidance 
work, Frank Vincent realized that 
the possibilities of the Key Club 
were limitless in providing voca- 
tional education and information in 
high schools where no such program 
was included in the curriculum. 
Even when the school had a voca- 
tional guidance counselor, as at Sac- 
ramento High School, he saw that 
the Key Club was a valuable medium 
for promotion of that work because 
of its liaison with the business and 
professional men of the community 
in the sponsoring Kiwanis club. 

Frank recognized other valuable 
aspects of the Key Club, such as its 
lessons in citizenship, the leadership 
training received by the boys, and 
the opportunities for the Key Club- 
bers to put into practice what they 
learned in the classrooms. Wherever 
Frank went, he talked Key Clubs— 
at meetings of high school teachers, 
when visiting other Kiwanis clubs, 
in his personal contacts, at two Ki- 
wanis International conventions— 
and everywhere after his talk about 
the Key Club and its work, he would 
receive more requests for complete 
information concerning the activity. 
Throughout these years, all corre- 
spondence pertaining to the Key 
Club that came to the Sacramento 
Kiwanis club received Vincent’s per- 
sonal attention. 


Durtnc the early years of the Key 
Club movement—in fact, well into 
the forties—an unsuccessful effort 
was being made to interest Kiwanis 
International in the sponsorship of 
the Key Club throughout its entire 
organization. The leaders of Kiwanis 
were as cautious and indifferent as 
were many school principals until 
the Key Club had proved its worth. 

Until 1930 the only support of the 
Key Club movement was from indi- 
viduals and the officers and staff of 
the International group, but there 
was no Official action. The only con- 
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cession to the new youth movement 
before 1930 was made by running the 
article on Key Club in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. All inquiries about Key 
Club, which came to the Kiwanis 
General Office as a result of that 
article, were directed to the Sacra- 
mento club and to Frank Vincent. 

As more and more Kiwanis clubs 
reported the sponsorship of a Key 
Club as one of their activities, the 
situation changed. The Service De- 
partment of the General Office pre- 
pared a mimeographed bulletin for 
distribution, based on Sacramento’s 
plan. After the Cleveland convention 
in 1942, the Key Club was recom- 
mended to all clubs by the Kiwanis 
International Board of Trustees, and 
the Boys and Girls Work committee 
was directed to undertake the spon- 
sorship of such clubs as an activity 
for boys of high school age. In 1944 
a special Kiwanis International Com- 
mittee on Sponsored Youth Organ- 
izations was formed to look after Key 
Club work. On January 1, 1949 this 
committee was dissolved, and a Ki- 
wanis International Committee on 
Key Clubs undertook the responsi- 
bility of counseling the Key Club 
activity. 

The biggest boost to promotion of 
the Key Club activity throughout the 
country was the creation of a Key 
Club Department in the Kiwanis 
General Office in January 1946. This 
department is headed by a perma- 
nent director, who has a staff to assist 
him. The department acts as a cen- 
tral clearing house for information 
about Key Clubs, maintains records 
of the organization, publishes a 
monthly newspaper, and continually 
looks after and advises upon the 
necessary liaison among Kiwanis 
clubs, school authorities and Key 
Clubs. 

In this way, over a period of years 
and through the efforts of many men, 
the Key Club came to be recognized 
by principals and Kiwanians as the 
potent force it is. Through these 
earlier years, few Key Clubs, com- 
pared to the present number of clubs, 
were built; and they all acted more 
or less independently of one another, 
for they were without benefit of a 
unifying, central organization. Yet 
these clubs carried out their pro- 
grams, fulfilled the purposes for 
which they had been formed, and 
proved their worth to the schools and 
communities in which they existed. 

From the beginning of the Key 
Club movement in Florida, with the 
creation of the West Palm Beach 
club in December 1933, the idea ulti- 
mately expanded to an International 
organization; but as in California, 
this expansion was rather slow for 
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the first few years. It wasn’t until 
1936 that the second Florida Key 
Club was formed in Fort Lauderdale 
High School. By 1939 eight Key 
Clubs had been organized. It was 


that year, 1939, that saw the begin- | 


ning of organized federations of the 
scattered local Key Clubs. At the 
instigation of G. Harold Martin, Fort 
Lauderdale attorney and chairman of 
the Florida District’s 1939 Vocational 
Guidance committee, over 100 Key 
Clubbers, 
Clubs of southeast Florida, met in 
Fort Lauderdale April 19, 1939. The 
effectiveness of this new state asso- 
ciation is shown by the fact that the 
number of Key Clubs in Florida 
doubled in the next year. 


Av vue convention the following 





representing seven Key | 


year, a constitution for the state as- | 


sociation was drawn up and passed. 
Also at this convention in Miami, the 
delegates unanimously passed a re- 
solution requesting formal recogni- 
tion of the Key Club program by 
Kiwanis International. 

The officers of the Florida Kiwanis 
District carried out the wishes of 
their protégés and at their own dis- 
trict convention, October 15, 1940 in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, adopted a 
resolution in support of the Key 
Clubbers. 

The Key Club boys themselves 
were instrumental in forming an 
International Association of Key 
Clubs, which was the predecessor of 
the now functioning Key Club Inter- 
national. The president of the Florida 
State Association, George Miller, 
wrote to Key Clubs in Alabama, 
Louisiana, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, asking them to send rep- 
resentatives to an inter-state confer- 
ence which would be held in Sanford, 
Florida, March 27, 1943, immediately 
after the annual state association 
convention. The group adopted a 
preliminary constitution, determined 
to promote more Key Clubs through- 
out the country. 

Three formative years followed, 
during which the outlines of a per- 
manent organization were drawn. In 
this interim, 
Committee on Sponsored Youth Or- 
ganizations was formed; the Key 
Club Department in the Kiwanis 
General Office was set up and began 
to function; two conventions of the 
International Association were held; 
constitution and bylaws were per- 
fected; and more Key Clubs were 
continually being built. 

Then, on April 27, 1946, in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, the third an- 
nual convention met. Delegates 
came from all over—including some 
(See SERVICE page 51) 
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City Retirement Plans 

Retirement plans are in effect for mu- 
nicipal employees in 998 United States 
cities, according to the International 
City Managers’ Association. Nearly 
ninety-four per cent of the cities with 
more than 10,000 population have either 
local or state retirement plans covering 
some or all of their non-school em- 
ployees. Only seventy-one cities re- 
ported having no retirement plan of any 
kind. 

In 686 of the cities surveyed, all non- 
school employees are covered by a 
retirement system. In 188 other cities, 
retirement plans are in effect for police- 
men and firemen, but do not extend to 
other municipal employees. One hun- 
dred and fourteen cities reported re- 
tirement systems for either police or 
fire men, but not for other groups. Re- 
tirement plans for groups of other em- 
ployees were reported by ten cities. 

State-administered retirement sys- 
tems for non-school municipal em- 
ployees are now in effect in thirty states. 
Three others have plans covering fire 
employees only, and one has a state 
system covering police employees only. 
Four hundred and forty-six of the 998 
cities with retirement plans for their 
employees participate in state systems. 


Water for Air Conditioning 

More cities are adopting ordinances reg- 
ulating the use of water for air-condi- 
tioning units in an effort to conserve 
municipal water supplies, the American 
Public Works Association reports. An 
ordinance adopted in New Rochelle, 
New York, requires anyone installing 
air-conditioning or refrigeration equip- 
ment to secure a permit from the city. 
The ordinance also requires the use of 
a water conserving device on the cool- 
ing equipment and limits the water use 
of such equipment to two gallons per 
minute per ton capacity. 

The most common method of regulat- 
ing the use of water for air-conditioning 
purposes is to restrict the discharge of 
water into the sewer system to a very 
nominal amount. Sacramento, California, 
limits the discharge of waste water from 
air-conditioning or cooling systems into 
the sewers at a rate in excess of one 
gallon per minute per foot of frontage 
of the building. 

Under its regulatory ordinance, Okla- 
homa City requires that water-cooled 
refrigeration equipment be equipped 
with a cooling tower, evaporating con- 
denser or water-saving equipment or 
that it be connected with the storm 
sewer system. It cannot be tied into the 
sanitary sewer system except for the 


sole purpose of cleaning and draining 
the water saving equipment. 

New York and Philadelphia have re- 
strictions on the amount of water that 
may be used in air-conditioners. Ali 
air-conditioning systems in New York 
using water in excess of five gallons a 
minute must be equipped with a water- 
conserving unit such as a re-circulat- 
ing device or a water-cooling tower. 
Philadelphia requires economizers 
where maximum water use exceeds ten 
cubic feet. 


Unfit Policemen 


A newly-established pre-training pro- 
gram is proving effective in weeding out 
unlikely prospects for appointment to 
the Youngstown, Ohio police force. As 
a result of the cadet program worked 
out jointly between the city police de- 
partment and the civil service board, the 
city has had a better class of police 
applicants, a group more receptive to 
education and training and a group 
more amenable to discipline. If, at any 
time during the period of pre-training, 
an applicant proves unsatisfactory, he 
may be dismissed and excluded from 
the final examination. In the most recent 
group of applicants, forty-two per cent 
were eliminated before the exam was 
given by the civil service board. 

Applicants for appointment to the 
Youngstown police department are first 
required to fill out a detailed application 
form, setting forth their qualifications, 
including physical, educational and em- 
ployment background, together with the 
usual family and personal statistics. 
Then, members of the department as- 
signed to the training divisions are re- 
quired to conduct a complete character 
investigation of the cadet applicant, if 
it is determined that he meets the initial 
requirements. 

Applicants passing the rigid back- 
ground investigation are invited to at- 
tend, on their own time, a two-week 
training course in basic police pro- 
cedure. This course includes such sub- 
jects as report writing and note taking, 
local rules and regulations of the de- 
partment, descriptions of persons and 
places, police observation, techniques 
and mechanics of arrest, traffic enforce- 
ment and its purposes, collection and 
preservation of evidence, and police 
courtesy and customs. 

The applicants are required to take 
notes and transcribe them into notebook 
form. These books are then examined 
and graded by both police personnel and 
the civil service board. The board al- 
lows up to twenty per cent of the final 
examination on the evaluation of the 
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notebooks. The final written exam is 
on the subjects taught in the school. 


Administrative Assistants 

More cities are providing assistants 
for their administrative heads, a survey 
by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation shows. A total of 101 of the 
346 cities and counties which responded 
to a special questionnaire sent out by 
the association reported having admin- 
istrative assistants on their payroll. This 
is twenty-nine per cent, or almost three 
of each ten local governments that re- 
plied to the query. 

The belief that administrative assist- 
ants are found only in large cities is not 
true, the survey showed. Fifty-three 
of the 101 reporting cities that have as- 
sistants have less than 25,000 residents. 
Assistants were also found in seventeen 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000 population; in 
eighteen in the 50,000 to 100,000 pop- 
ulation group and in thirteen of the 
large urban cities of more than 100,000. 

California topped all other states in 
the number of cities having administra- 
tion aides with a total of twenty. Mich- 
igan was in the runner-up spot with 
twelve, and Virginia was third with 
nine. Kansas, North Carolina and Texas 
ranked next with five each. 

Type of work performed by the assist- 
ants varied widely: ninety-three per 
cent of the assistants do research which 
serves as the basis for the manager’s 
actions or recommendations; ninety-two 
per cent answer complaints and public 
requests for information; eighty-one per 
cent handle minor correspondence for 
the manager’s signature; and seventy- 


four per cent prepare or assist in the 
preparation of the budget. Other duties 
reported for assistants included repre- 
senting the manager at certain public 
meetings, taking care of routine pur- 
chase orders, preparing bid information 
and analyzing bids, organizing personnel 
records, preparing job specifications and 
conducting examinations and preparing 
or aiding in preparation of annual re- 
ports. 


New Sources of Revenue 


More cities continue to get aboard the 
non-property tax wagon, the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association re- 
ports, in an effort to meet demands for 
new and increased services. 

In Bristol, Virginia the city council 
has enacted a local sales tax of two per 
cent. Revenue from the tax will be used 
for debt retirement and for new schools, 
streets and parks. Phoenix, Arizona has 
adopted a new license tax of $200 a year 
on private clubs that dispense liquor. 
Regular bars are licensed at $1200 per 
year. Oceanside, California recently 
adopted a sewer service charge of fifty 
cents per month for each dwelling. 
Slater, Missouri has set up a flat charge 
of sixty-five cents per sewer connection 
per year, which is expected to produce 
an annual revenue of $6300. A gross 
receipts business license tax based on 
the number of employees was recently 
passed by the Hayward, California city 
council. In Eugene, Oregon a three per 
cent admissions tax has been upheld by 
a circuit court. Eugene was the first city 
in the state to adopt a tax on theatre 
tickets and other admissions. THE END 





*¥Uith Anniversary Clubs 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


December 1 
Phillippi, West Virginia. December 3 
Aledo, Illinois ......... December 6 
Grand Island, Nebraska.December 7 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

December 8 
Idaho Falls, Idaho...... December 8 
Mason City, Iowa....... December 9 
Norwalk, Connecticut ... December 11 
Hastings, Nebraska ..... December 14 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 

December 22 
Bowling Green, Ohio. . . . December 23 
Onde MIER soc 00 66 <4: December 24 
Bellevue, Ohio ........ December 30 
Poughkeepsie, New York . December 31 


I), Anniversary Clubs 


Endicott, New York... .. December 1 
Las Vegas, Nevada...... December 4 
Ford City, Pennsylvania .December 9 
Old York Road, Pennsylvania 
December 14 
Baldwinsville, New York. December 16 
Bloomfield, Missouri. .. . December 16 
Grafton, West Virginia . .December 17 
Boscobel, Wisconsin .... December 22 
Punta Gorda, Florida . . . December 22 


* * * * * 
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from New Jersey, Texas, California, 
Kentucky, and Michigan, plus all the 
southern states. The Constitution 
and Bylaws of Key Club Interna- 
tional were adopted. At the time of 
this convention, there were approxi- 
mately 150 Key Clubs in the United 
States. In the fall of 1946, Key Clubs 
became “International,” in fact as 
well as in name, with the organiza- 
tion of the first Canadian club in 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Although more Kiwanians and 
Key Clubbers were handling the 
promotional work necessary to ex- 
tend this widespread youth organ- 
ization, it must be noted that this 
growth of the Key Club activity 
would not have been possible with- 
out the continued cooperation and 
wholehearted assistance on the part 
of hundreds of high school principals 
and administrators. Everyone con- 


nected with the expanding organiza- 
tion continued to hold to the dictum 
that Key Clubs be organized only 
“where the cooperation of school offi- 
cials is freely given and where condi- 
tions are such that service can be 


rendered.” 


THE END 
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unsurpassed quality “ainoe 18 
genuine hand-chased castings’ ‘equal to 


the finest.’ 


Write today for 


FREE folders, prices and Dept. K-M 


ideas. No obligation. 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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@ YOUR COMMUNITY shapes your life more 


certainly than your job, home or club. 
It is the most influential teacher your chil- 


dren have, the social climate for personal 
and moral standards, a major source of 
prosperity. 


Increasingly community leaders are study- 


ing community problems for the sake of the 
individual, family, business, community, and 
nation. 

- + * 


@ COMMUNITY SERVICE NEWS, bimonthly 
—inspiration, facts and perspective for 
those concerned about their communities. 
Articles on Community Councils, School and 
Community, Community Economics, Com- 
munity Overseas, etc. Subscribe to it to get 
in concentrated form the gist of what is 
being said and done in this field. 

Introductory rate, three issues for $1, plus 
free list of 100 best books on the community. 


Community Service, Inc., Box 243, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


SPEECHES pai a speeches on any 


sul ° Confidential. In- 











quiries invited, Speeches for _-" Occasion, a collec- 

tion, $2. Public Spe aking Manual, $2. 

JOKES Toastmaster’ s Humor Guide, $2. Speak. 
er’ $ 9 Oke Book, $2. Punch Lines for 

Every Purpose, 

PROGRAMS 4 rogr am Chairman’s Fun Book, 

Ladies Night Program, $5. 
Best Club and Lodge stunts: $2. 


FREE—Return ad for Banquet Book free with order. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 














BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send card for Clarkson’s 1951 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated 
book catalog. A short course in 
literature. Buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. The answer to your Christmas oo 
problem. Free if you write Now—Tod 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K50, 1287 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, 11. 
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The New 
ke 4 
Emblem 


Tie 


An Ideal 
° 
Christmas 
. 
Gift 
\ handsome tie of 
pure dye silk just for 
Kiwanians. Small 
Kiwanis emblems 
are skillfully woven 
into the body of the fab- 
ric Finely fashioned by 
our custom craftsmen. In 
three background colors: red, 
blue and brown 
Truly a distinctive symbol of Kiwanis 
affiliation. To be worn with pride by 
every Kiwanian. Price $2.50 each 


G. S. HARVALE & CO 


a | 
| 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. I | 
I Please send (J red background tie 
| [) blue background tie 
-} brown background tie 






Ba Gift Boxed $2.00 ~~ 
FISHER PEN CO., 757 WAVELAND, CHICAGO 13 


MINSTRELS 


Musical Comedies, Follies 
Let us help you raise money 
} Stage a Broadway Production 
} with your own amateur cast. Cos- 
tumes, Scenery N.Y. Designed. 
We furnish directors, Musical 

scores, etc. 
20 years’ production experience 
LEE WINTER PRODUCTIONS 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. | 


PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office, 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 








Further information 

concerning these new products 
and services may be had by 
writing The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 





HEDGE TRIMMER Home owners often regard the job of pruning bushes, 
edging lawns, and cutting weeds as the most annoying kind of work. Hence 
many yards or gardens have that unkempt look which detracts so much 
from the appearance of any community. Kiwanis clubs have conducted 
clean-up drives to abolish these unsightly conditions, and so Kiwanians 
everywhere will be interested in a new all-purpose electric trimmer that 
makes yard improvement a pleasure instead of a chore. This device puts an 
end to aching shoulder muscles men often get from wielding a heavy pair 
of hedge trimming shears. For the electric trimmer weighs just three pounds. 
Yet it has the power to prune hedges and perform tasks around flower beds 
and other places inaccessible to lawn mowers. The machine operates on 
110 AC or DC voltage and employs rotary cutting action. The smallest model 
sells for less than twenty dollars, and a larger machine for professional use 
costs less than thirty dollars. 


FILING SYSTEM Many of the headaches and much of the money lost be- 
cause of inefficient filing systems can be eliminated with a unique plan being 
offered by one of America’s largest makers of office equipment. The new 
filing system just introduced by this company provides for a triple check 
against misfiling. First is a touch system that enables the operator to file 
by feel. Then there is a color identification system, and third, there is a 
number system in addition to the letter system. A folder describing the 
details of this new system is available on request. 


FUND RAISING Here is an opportunity to raise money to finance your 
club activities. Two public-spirited Kiwanians are making fine toilet soap 
imprinted with the Kiwanis emblem. This high-quality soap is available 
to clubs at a large discount—which means that your club can make money 
selling Kiwanis soap. For example, if fifty members of your club each sell 
eight boxes of soap, the club gains $120. Further information is available 
on request. 


DISCOURAGES BIRDS Pigeons, sparrows and starlings are a problem in 
many communities. These annoying birds swarm through the business dis- 
trict, dirtying up buildings and sidewalks. The appearance of a streaked 
building is a real business handicap to merchants whose stores are affected. 
Now businessmen can protect themselves against unwanted birds with a 
wire fixture that prevents pigeons and sparrows from roosting. Sharp 
stainless steel, weather-proof prongs keep the birds away from the rooftops, 
ledges and gutters. These prongs come in sections which can be attached 
in a hurry to any kind of building material. Once installed, the bird-repell- 
ing prongs require no maintenance and use no electricity. They are guaran- 
teed for twenty-five years, and the manufacturer claims they will last much 
longer. These prongs are inconspicuous and do not hurt the birds, which are 
quick to detect the obstruction. The Blackhawk Chevrolet Company in 
Davenport, Iowa used this device and reports: “It has performed beyond 
our expectations and is doing a splendid job of keeping the birds off the 
roof edge.” 


PAYROLL TAX COMPUTER An ingenious device costing about twenty- 
five dollars helps employers figure payroll deductions for their employees. 
This device computes in one operation the withholding tax and the new 
social security deduction. The machine is a finger-tip controlled cylinder 
mounted on a chart for the payroll period in question. In a single reading, 
the machine reveals deductions based on the exemptions claimed by the 
employee. THE END 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


tric power does not go to all of the peo- 
ple. A considerable part of the output 
goes to five large federally subsidized 
electro-chemical corporations which in 
1948 took 3438 million kilowatt-hours 
out of a total of 10,277 million. 

Mr. Chapman makes a point that be- 
cause they can develop power by fed- 
eral water projects we do not have to 
draw “upon our reserves of coal, oil and 
gas as is done in steam-electric power 
plants.” Perhaps Mr. Chapman does not 
know that last year TVA generated 2629 
million kilowatt-hours by steam plants 
with plans made to expand these fuel 
burning facilities at New Johnsonville. 

The article states that “privately- 
owned segment of the power industry is 
currently operating at the highest profit 
levels in its history.” This is not a fact. 
Records of the electric industry will 
show that the stockholder, the real 
owner of our businesses, the one seg- 
ment of American enterprise which did 
not receive a “cost-of-living” increase 
is still operating on prewar returns. 


The average customer today receives 
about twice as much electricity for his 
money as he did in 1927, while the cost 
of consumers goods has soared since 
1939. The average price per kilowatt- 
hour to the residential user reached an 
all-time low in 1949. 

Mr. Chapman shows his true color in 
his last paragraph when he separates 
the private electric industry from “com- 
petitive free enterprise” and states that 
we can stay in business “as long as they 
do a good job.” Our industry is proud 
of the job it is doing and has done in 
the past despite federal competition. 
Since the war, tax-paying electric com- 
panies have invested nearly two billion 
dollars a year in new plants and lines 
to serve the public. This year the elec- 
tric industry will have a total generating 
capacity of 67,500,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Chapman warns all freedom-lov- 
ing, free enterprise, free-thinking Ki- 
wanians thus: “This joint system of 
public and private enterprise in electric 
power, in my opinion, is fundamentally 
sound, fundamentally American, and is 
here to stay.” What Mr. Chapman is 
trying to tell us is that socialism is here, 
and is here to stay. 


B. L. England, Kiwanian 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
President, Atlantic City Electric Co. 


. .. Some months ago, I rather took you 
to task for the publication of what I felt 
was a biased and unfair article about 
water power development in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, and have just finished 
reading Oscar L. Chapman’s article in 
the September 1950 issue. Mr. Chap- 
man’s article corrects many misstate- 
ments, and I think it is most factual and 
clear.. As a Kiwanian, I am delighted 
that you have published it. 
S. R. Finley, Kiwanian 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
General Superintendent, 
Electric Power Board of Chattanooga 
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A Suggested Cure for Epilepsy 
. . . Referring to the article, “These, 
Our Wounded” in the September issue, 
I would like to suggest that there is a 
very definite cause known to the chiro- 
practic profession and the result of 
knowing that cause is the relief and/or 
cure of at least fifty per cent of the 
unfortunate victims of this condition 
who have used chiropractic aid instead 
of depending on drugs. 

In a national survey, the results ob- 
tained on more than 700 cases have been 
found to be fifty-two per cent. 

The principal cause of this condition 
has been located by the chiropractic 
profession at the top of the spine where 
one or more vertebrae are crooked in 
their relative position to each other. The 
head must sit squarely on the top ver- 
tebra, and this must sit perfectly on the 
next one. We find in every case of epi- 
lepsy that one of these unnatural con- 
ditions exists. 

There may be and doubtless are other 
causes for epilepsy, but the above is the 
principal and usual cause, and it is by 
correcting this section that we get re- 
sults. Harrison H. Lynn, Kiwanian 
Buffalo, New York 


Getting Out the Vote 

. I was much interested in the article 
in the September issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine entitled, “Why Citizens Don’t 
Vote,” by Joseph W. LaBine. 

Back in colonial days when our form 
of government was being conceived, the 
voting group of a community would 
congregate and elect, at a primary, the 
members they wished to have represent 
them in the higher posts of government. 
Each citizen then felt he was a part of 
the government and that his vote really 
counted and he naturally exercised his 
privilege of voting. 

However, as our population grew, 
political machines took over the job of 
naming the candidates for office, and 
then presenting them to the voters at 
the primaries. Of course the voter may 
fill in a name if he wishes but what 
would it amount to? The community 
spirit of electing has been lost. The 
voter now feels he has the choice of 
voting for the lesser of two evils, and in 
many instances both are so poor to his 
way of thinking that it would make no 
difference whether he voted or not; 
therefore, he doesn’t vote. 

What this country needs is a revival 
of the old spirit of community voting at 
the primaries. I realize this would be 
hard to establish because the political 
machines would all oppose it, as it would 
clean up politics too much. 

Our towns and cities should be di- 
vided into smaller divisions and when 
the nominations at the primaries are to 
be held, a quorum of the voters should 
be required. Most all of our organiza- 
tions, such as church and fraternity 
groups, use this procedure, and it cer- 
tainly should be restored in our methods 
of voting for the people making the laws 
of the country. The voter would then 
feel he was a part of the government 
and would exercise his franchise. 

M. O. Whitney, Kiwanian 
Keyport, New Jersey 





PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


a Amazing results in sales, Semone and con- 
tacts... saves time and m .. Very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DU LICATOR is 

a ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 

xs every type ‘of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all aon instructions 

and 60-page Book of Ide: 
biog TRIAL OFFER: : Tr it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 

- sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 


$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SENO NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 












Attention President Elect 
x Built of fir plywood, 
. oe F.O. B. Hutc Sica. 
our Kiwanis Christ- 
wanis Memorandum 


May we send you this 
19x16x18, with Kiwanis 
mgs If not satisfactory, you 
may return it by collect 
express. 
+ 
mas, Birthday, Get 
Calendar for 1951. 


Speakers Stand On Approval 
Emblem, only $14.50 
Send for sample of 
Well cards and Ki- 
LYNN CARD CO., Hutchinson, Minn. 
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Our 1950-51 catalog of 7 smash hit pro- 
vrams tells how you can put on a better 
Ladies Night, with less work, at less cost. 
Everything furnished. More than 3,000 
presentations by Kiwanis and other serv- 
ice clubs during past 10 years. Success 


guaranteed. Write for book NOW. 
THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 11 
1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Il. 


EMBLEMS FOR — 


We will send a liberal selec- 














tion of Kiwanis emblems and 
charms, obtained through our 
national gold huying opera- 
tion, for old or broken jewelry, 
broken watches, dental gold, Dept. K 


spectacles, etc. Mail articles 
today. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Holland Bidg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 











For FREE Club Use | 
COLOR MOVIES 


Of Beautiful 
Bellingrath Gardens 


Thousands already have thrilled to 
the 20 minute, 16 mm. sound film 
of these gorgeous world famous 
gardens. It's loaned free to civic 
and garden clubs and other 
groups. Make your reservation to- 





day. 
BELLINGRATH GARDENS 
P.O. Box 36 Mobile, Alabama 
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FROM THE WORLD'S GLASS CAPITAL! 


Sparkling crystal shur-out (patented) ash 
trays and $25 capacity coin banks with 
Kiwanis seal fired on in glossy three color 
permanent enamel. Beautiful and useful gifts 
for family or Kiwanis friends. Send cash, 
check, or money order today for prompt pre- 
paid delivery anywhere in U.S.A. or posses- 
sions. Sorry, no C.O.D. 

2 Ashtrays @ $1.00. Coin Bank @ 75c. 
Combination for $1.50. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF CORNING, N. Y. 





Delicious Shelled 





PECANS | 


7% gallon pail, halves $5.95, large pieces 
$5.55 prepaid in U.S.A. The perfect so- 
lution to your CHRISTMAS GIFT prob- 
lem. Family, friends and employees will 
enjoy them. Order today from 


KIWANIS 


Box 182 Monroeville, Ala. 
Proceeds For 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD WORK 
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MARK TWAIN 


Epicurean FRUIT CAKE 


Impress, delight your important customers 
with the finest fruit cake money can buy. 
Master bakers made it of imported rum, 
fruits, nuts, spices, other “extra select” 
ingredients. Stays fresh for years. 
Beautifully gift-wrapped, packaged in 
colorful tin with scene of Mark Twain 
country. Just send list, include personal 
ecards if you like. Christmas. delivery 
guaranteed. 

5 Ib. cake $6.95 (incl. 
postage, tax) on cus- 
tomer gift plan. 
Even lower price for 
100 or more (advise 
quantity). Order to- 
ae 

ZIMMERMAN’S BAKERIES 
HANNIBAL 5, MISSOURI 





















PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

Twenty years ago, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer made motion picture history with 
its epic adventure movie, “Trader Horn,” 
which marked the first time that a 
Hollywood company had braved the 
jungles of equatorial Africa to bring its 
mystic wonder to the screen. Today, 
with the great technical improvements 
that have been wrought in motion pic- 
ture production—not to mention the 
thrilling realism that has been brought 
about with the advent of Technicolor 
photography —the same studio has 
come up with a successor in KING 
SOLOMON’S MINES, which I consider 
the most thrilling picture of its kind 
ever made. 

Based on the exciting H. Rider Hag- 
gard novel, the movie stars Stewart 
Granger in the familiar Allan Quater- 
main character, with Deborah Kerr as 
Elizabeth Curtis, the young English- 
woman who risks her life to search 
for her lost husband who never re- 
turned from a safari into the unexplored 
regions of the Dark Continent in quest 
of the fabled mines of Solomon. Richard 
Carlson is cast in the role of Miss Kerr’s 
brother. 

“Exquisite” is the only word to de- 
scribe the panorama of the African 
jungles, as recorded by the Technicolor 
cameras. And the wild animal shots are 
unquestionably the most astounding 
ever made—particularly the breathtak- 
ing stampede scene which, in itself, 
establishes a new milestone in Holly- 
wood history. Equal credit is due the 
sound technicians who have done a 
masterful job in transcribing the eerie 
chants of hitherto unfilmed native tribes 
in their ceremonials and dances. 


Ever since crime became Hol- 
ay lywood’s favorite theme on 
. which to base movies, each 

successive thriller has become 
progressively more brutal and shocking. 
But it would seem that Humphrey 
Bogart’s latest picture, THE EN- 
FORCER, would leave nothing for the 
other producers to shoot at in trying 
to out-horrify each other. Based on 
the infamous crime syndicate, Murder, 
Inc., which was headed by one-time 
Public Enemy Number One _ Louis 
Lepke, “The Enforcer” spares audiences 
none of the blood-curdling details of 
the syndicate’s wholesale slaughters. 
It’s doubtful if many children have 


By 


JIMMIE FIDLER 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


the kind of nerves that it takes to with- 
stand a movie experience like this one, 
so any wise parent will make certain 
that the youngsters seek their enter- 
tainment elsewhere. 


By all odds the funniest com- 

edy of the month is THE 
wif JACKPOT, starring James 

Stewart and Barbara Hale. 
This is the kind of lighthearted family 
fare that is bound to click with every 
age and class of moviegoer. Stewart, 
as the winner of one of those fabulous 
radio quiz shows, gets into one zany 
situation right after another as he tries 
to dispose of his loot in order to square 
the income tax bill with Uncle Sam. 
I don’t think anyone will argue with 
Hollywood’s new slogan, “Movies Are 
Better Than Ever,” if producers con- 
tinue to turn them out like this one. 


The censors must have closed 

one eye when they put their 
. e stamp of approval on Hal 

Wallis’s latest dramatic effort, 
THE SEPTEMBER AFFAIR, starring 
Joan Fontaine and Joseph Cotten. This 
sophisticated little soap opera adds a 
dash of European color as a background 
for the overworked story of a married 
man in love with another woman. In this 
case, a “fortunate” plane crash, on 
which they are both erroneously listed 
as passengers, provides the opportunity 
for them to hide out for a time and 
pursue their romance, undetected. Ob- 
viously the moral tone of the plot ren- 
ders it objectionable for family enter- 
tainment. 


Warner Brothers’ screen adap- 
: tation of Tennessee Williams’ 
wed prize-winning Broadway hit, 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE, 
emerges as one of those great artistic 
achievements of the screen, but one 
which, unfortunately, will appeal only 
to a limited portion of the movie-going 
public. In so far as acting, writing and 
directing are concerned, it is nigh flaw- 
less. However, the restricted action and 
the emphasis on character study narrow 
its appeal to the adult audiences—albeit 
completely unobjectionable for young- 
sters, from a moral standpoint. Ger- 
trude Lawrence, as the mother, proves 
herself just as adept before the cameras 
as she has always been behind the foot- 
lights. Jane Wyman, as the crippled 
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daughter, and Kirk Douglas, as the 
“gentleman caller,” also do full justice 
to their roles. And Arthur Kennedy, 
as Miss Lawrence’s frustrated son, es- 
tablishes himself as one of Hollywood’s 
brightest new stars. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 

THE FIREBALL (Mickey 

Rooney-Beverly Tyler). An 

actionful drama about an or- 

phan lad who becomes world’s 
champion roller skater only to be 
stricken with polio. Rooney keeps it 
light enough and fast moving enough to 
hold the youngster’s interest. 

COPPER CANYON (Ray Milland- 
Hedy Lamarr). A Technicolorful west- 
ern of the post Civil War era that should 
prove mildly pleasing to the family. 

BROKEN ARROW (James Stewart- 
Jeff Chandler-Debra Paget). A modern 
day “Ramona” and just as good. 


OUTRAGE (Mala _ Powers- 
Tom Andrews). A_ morbid, 
moody tale of a sex crime and 
its effect on a teen-age girl. 
Definitely taboo for the youngsters. 

BORN TO BE BAD (Joan Fontaine, 
Robert Ryan-Zachary Scott). Like its 
title, the script was doomed from the 
beginning. 

EDGE OF DOOM (Dana Andrews- 
Farley Granger-Joan Evans). The key- 
note of tragedy and futility preclude 
it as a good family picture, but it 
shouldn’t be underrated as a fine piece 
of melodramatic entertainment. THE END 





JUNIOR ANGLERS 
(From page 27) 


girls, in addition to the BFI outfits 
for first place. Meanwhile, civic 
leaders arranged transportation so 
that handicapped children could 
come out to Dry Lake for the rodeo. 

“This project has bridged the gap 
between the youngsters of our town 
and the officers of the law,” reports 
Police Chief Boone. “And I think it’s 
benefited the officers as much as the 
children.” 

Says Juvenile Probation Officer 
Shaw: “This program must not die! 
Personality defects, mental quirks 
and retardations all vanish when kids 
are fishing. . . . I don’t say that the 
fishing program is a complete pana- 
cea to our juvenile delinquency 
problem, but it has already helped 
ome. iv" 

The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion heard about the fishing program 
in Mount Airy and commended the 
civic leaders for taking the initiative 
against juvenile delinquency. 

Although the BFI angling program 
is only five years old, enough has 
already been accomplished to indi- 
cate that America would have less 
need for the FBI if more communi- 
ties got in step with the BFI. THE END 
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Offer of generous discount to 
dealers for immediate sale of 
FREE new boats now available in 
BOOKLET territories without dealer 
representation. Write for de- 
tails. Owens Yacht Com- 
pany, Inc., 1016 Owens Ave., 
Baltimore 22, Maryland. 
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WASH YOUR CAR minutes: 


WHILE WEARING BEST CLOTHES. ‘Wash Faster” fountain 
brush, $10 value, turns work into pleasure. Washes and 
rinses in one operation cars, trucks, boats, windows, screens 
NO COLD, WET. SOILED HANDS Brass Nut Fits Hose ——® 













All rubber covered 4 ft. aluminum tube handle! only 
Rubber head, 6 in. 100 percent horsehair brush 
Won't mar car. Cash, Check. M.O., Postpaid. 
Pays For itself — Satisfacti G d 


WINSLOW MFG. CO. Dept#@1428 Balfour, Detroit 30, Mich. 
SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc. 19” front x 18” high 








four days for delivery. Each 
$12.50, 
Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD GLORY’' MANUFACTURING CO. 
16S W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
\ 





-1N Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


il 


= WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
/ \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


i—\ J.P. REDINGTON 4CO. 


DE PT.181 SCRANTON 2,PA. 


x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc. 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned corners. Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 














SELL KIWANIS SOAP 


A new and novel means of raising money 
for your club’s youth activities. The soap is 
a French milled soap of superb quality, and 
fragrance, with the Kiwanis emblem im- 
pressed on every cake. Write for a most 
liberal offer to Kiwanis clubs. 

The Ivy Company 
fowned by Kiwanians) 











Green Lane, Penna. 








PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes any number of coats 
of paint from any wood surface with little effort. 
The new ‘‘Lectro Paint Peeier’’ instantly softens paint 
electrically and peels it off the surface clean to the 
bare wood with one easy stroke. No danger of fire if 
used according to instructions—will not scorch or burn 
delicate wood surfaces. No mess—no smell—even fun 
to use! Removes paint, enamel quickly and easily. 
Sturdily constructed to last for years. Sent complete 
with extra long, quality electrical cord and automatic 
safety stand attached for use in rest position. Simply 
plug into an A.C. or D.C. outlet—let heat for several 
minutes and remove paint to the bare wood on exterior 
or interior painted surfaces, boats, windowsills, screens, 
doors—a hundred other uses, Nothing else to buy. Com- 
plete tool approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Full 
money back guarantee. 


if your dealer cannot supply you, enclose $4.95 in 
check, cash or money order and order directly from 
LECTRO WELD, INC. Dept. K-11 
2189 W. 26th Street Cieveland 13, Ohio 
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Q. Several of our members have 
interpreted Article III, section 2 (e), 
of the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
to apply only to prospective members. 
They feel that once a man is a Ki- 
wanian he is free to join other service 
elubs. Is this correct? 


A. No. This bylaw provision as 
adopted by the International council in 
1946 was based on the conviction that 
no man could do justice to his obliga- 
tions as a member of more than one 
service club. The provision as amended 
at the International Convention in 
Miami this year now reads: 

“No man shall be eligible to member- 
ship in a club who holds membership 
(other than honorary) in any other Ki- 
wanis club or other service club of like 
character.” 


Q. How many days is a Kiwanian 
allowed for attendance at a district 
convention, Mid-Winter Conference, 
etc? 


A. Ten days. The Official Attendance 
Rules provide that a Kiwanian should 
be granted a maximum of thirty days 
for going to, attending, and returning 
from, an International convention, and 
ten days in the case, of a division meet- 
ing, a divisional school for training 
leaders, a district convention, etc., which 
period must include the week during 
which the convention or meeting is held. 
He should be credited with attendance 
at the regular meeting or meetings of 
his own club held during this absence. 


Q. Our members must make a sixty- 
mile trip to attend a meeting of our 
nearest Kiwanis neighbor. Because of 
this condition, our members have little 
opportunity to gain a “make-up” in 
attendance. We are much concerned 
over our club attendance percentage. 
Have you any suggestions? 


A. There was a time when most Ki- 
wanis clubs faced this problem. It was 
only because of the fine work they did 
in their desire to expand Kiwanis serv- 
ice to other communities that Kiwanis 
has developed into the great organiza- 
tion it is today. So far this year, over 
100 Kiwanis clubs have been organized. 
There are several towns located within 
a reasonable distance from your com- 
munity which are not privileged at the 
present to be associated with Kiwanis. 
It is suggested that your club survey 
these communities to determine the pos- 
sibility of sponsoring one or more new 
clubs. Write the General Office for a 
set of sponsoring supplies. 

A partial answer to your attendance 
problem is to encourage members in 
need of a “make-up” to attend the regu- 
larly scheduled meeting of your board 





of directors. The Official Attendance 
Rules provide that credit for attendance 
shall be granted to a Kiwanian “by at- 
tending the regularly constituted meet- 
ing of his club’s board of directors held 
within the same calendar month or 
within six days immediately following 
the close of that month.” 


Q. Since the first of the year, our 
club has added six new members. We 
now have a total of 104 active and re- 
serve members. Into what achievement 
report section will our club be placed? 


A. The Silver Section (seventy-six 
to one hundred members). Any in- 
crease in membership during the year 
does not affect the section into which a 
club is placed according to its total ac- 
tive, reserve and privileged membership 
as of January 1 of each year. 

Please note: The former Gold, Silver, 
Orange, Blue and White Divisions are 
still the same but are known as “sec- 
tions” to avoid conflict with the geo- 
graphical divisions into which districts 
are divided. 


Q. Why must we have twenty-five 
or more names on the petition before 
we can form a club? 


A. This is a requirement provided for 
in Article III, Section 3 of the Bylaws 
of Kiwanis International which reads in 
part, “The charter membership shall not 
be less than twenty-five active mem- 
bers.” : 

Kiwanis is interested in forming a 
new club only when there is an assur- 
ance that the club will prosper and be 
of service to the community. Any group 
with less than twenty-five members is 
likely to find the burden of responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of so few, that 
they in time might well become dis- 
couraged and lose interest. Then again 
any club of less than this number can- 
not represent as complete a cross sec- 
tion of the population as a Kiwanis club 
should have, and it is also difficult to 
attract the best type of speaker for any 
group of less than twenty-five. 


Q. If a member is unable to attend a 
meeting, can he send a substitute and 
get credit for attendance? If a firm 
takes out a membership, does the same 
man have to be its representative all 
the time, or may they send different 
men? 


A. Both questions are answered by 
the fact that membership in Kiwanis is 
vested in the individual, and as it ap- 
plies to your second question, not in the 
organization or firm for which he works. 
Therefore, a Kiwanis member cannot be 
represented in attendance by any per- 
son other than himself. THE END 


e@ THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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fil me — with the Emblem 


The Kiwanis emblem makes a good gift a better one by personalizing it. 


Here is a wide variety of excellent gifts that will be doubly appreciated. 





RINGS 


N470—Member's_ ring with N1028—Member's ring with 


smooth shank with IOK ''K"' figured shank with IOK Gold 
emblem "K'' emblem 

Sterling Silver......................§ 5.00 Sterling Silver....................$ 5.00 
10K Gold 3 sont ae 12.00 10K Gold............ 0 1200 
N405—Officer's ring 10K Gold with officer's insignia $14.00 


Past President's rings carried in stock. Other officer's 
rings made to order. Size of ring must accompany 


order, 
(Subject to 20% Federal Jewelry Tax) 





SECRETARY'S KIT 


All Information at Your Finger Tips: 

The Kit is a Genuine Leather Zipper Case with Tuck-A-Way 
handles, with visible ring metal to accommodate the sheets of the 
Standard Record System and Member’s Individual Record Forms. 
It makes a complete attendance and financial standing available at 
every meeting. 

Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and “Kiwanis Club” 
stamped in gold leaf on the cover. 


"Kiwanis Secretary's Kit'' No. ST-100 fares $29.00 


(Plus $4.00 Excise Tax) 


Order from KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


KNIVES —1/20 12K Gold 
Large size (Illustrated)... -seceseeeenee-- $550 
et ESO DE ORE ETE De er 4.00 


(Note: 20% Federal Jewelry Tax on these items) 





TY-KING TIE CLASP 
Fe) Ramee aey SMONM Cone $2.00 


(Subject to 20% Federal Jewelry Tax) 





PRESIDENT'S KIT 


Leather Zipper Case contains Departmental Pocket Di- 
viders with self-indexed tabs reading: 
INTERNATIONAL © DISTRICT © CLUB ® LITERATURE 


Plus Index Sheets for: 

AGENDA ©® ROSTER © COMMITTEE RECORD 

Kiwanis Emblem gold stamped in lower right-hand corner 

on front cover. 

This convenient NEW UP-TO-THE-MINUTE Method 

will help your president with his duties. 

KIT No. P-10, each ee) 
(Plus $1.40 Excise Tax) 












a “knockout” advertising gift item that will 


for your club! 
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An Excellent Item For 
Year End Business Give-Away with 
Great Personal Appeal 


Kiwanis clubs selling this great new pocket stapler 
are more enthusiastic than ever. Here’s a typical ex- 
ample: “Enclosed is check to cover our second order 
for pocket staplers. Your Duo-Fast Pocket Stapler met 
with instant approval by our Kiwanis members and we 
hope to have another order very shortly.” Local busi- 
nessmen are quick to realize the value of imprinted 
pocket staplers as business reminders. Large quantity 
orders are easy to obtain, and your club’s Underpriv- 
ileged Child Fund will grow by leaps and bounds. 
Through special arrangement by a Kiwanian, an execu- 
tive of the Duo-Fast Company, all Kiwanis clubs can 
now sell these pocket staplers at quantity discounts to 
anyone and obtain a substantial commission for your 
U.P.C. Fund. Remember—you can still sell them indi- 
vidually to club members at $3.00 each and the secretary 
retains $1.00 for your fund (see back cover August 
issue). 







Individual sales mes- 
sage imprinted as 
shown—$5.00 extra for 
any quantity. 


Here Is How Your Club’s Fund Grows 
Secure an order for 200 staplers at $2.05 each and 
your club receives $61.50! 

An order for only 50 staplers at $2.24 each will 


deliver $22.40! : 
The new Duo-Fast Pocket Stapler staples up to 16 
A BIG MONEY MAKER For Your Club sheets and holds 100 staples. Five attractive colors in 
sparkling chrome finish. Also in 14K gold (write for 
Quantity Price Schedule prices). Ideal for accountants, secretaries, salesmen 

and executives. 





24-49 | $2.46each| 100-240 | $2.05 each 


50-99 | $2.24 each | 250-499 | $1.89 each Send all orders through your Kiwanis club secretary. (With 


: 500 or over subject to additional discount small orders, include check.) Orders for 24 or more subject to 
credit upon application. 


DUO-FAST C0., 4017 No. Damen Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

















